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THE BATTLE FRONTS 


by Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

D uring the first h&lf of Januai7 1943, although there were no major dcTelopments in 
other theatres, the German situi^on in Russia continued to deteriorate rapidly. 
Zhukov's great southern ofiensive showed no sign of losing its momentum. It 
is true that on certain parts of its front the advance was slowed down or even temporarily 
brought to a standstill. That was only to be expected where, as on the Donetz and Lower 
Don front, the Germans had special facilities for bringing reserves into action and where 
it was vitally important for them to hold every foot of ground. Yet even on these com¬ 
paratively static parts of the front the Germans are suffering heavily. They have been 
forced to counter-attack constantly, purely as a defensive expeihent and not in the hope 
of initiating a counter-offensive on a scale which would retrieve the situation. The 
counter-attacks have been costly in men and material. They have contributed to the high 
rate of attrition of man-power resources which is giving Berlin much anxiety, and they 
have not removed the threat to vital centres. On the Caucasus front there is no question 
of the offensive losing momentum, and here undoubtedly the Germans have to face tlie 
possibility of disaster on a scale a.s great as that which threatens the 6th Army at Stalingrad. 

In view of the situation in Russia, will the decision to send an army to Tunisia prove a 
disastrous embarrassment for the Axis coming on top of the necessity to retain strong 
forces in the occupied countries ? The decision cannot be reversed ; and Hitler may be 
compelled to treat an ulcer in Tunisia as serious as the Spanish ulcer was to Napoleon. 


RUSSIA By the middle of January the 

... Russians had accomplished so 

much that it was less iheir day-to-day 
achievements that excited interest than the 
vista that was opened. What would be the 
fate of the defeated German armies, and 
what would be the strategic policy of the 
German High Command ? 

The army of the Middle Caucasus was in 
full retreat, having abandoned masses of 
material in what almost amounted to a rout: 
all pretence that it was an orderly withdrawal 
in order to shorten the front became absurd. 
Russian pursuit was loo vigorous, and on too 
broad a front, to permit even a temporary 
Bland on the Kuma river. The retreat con* 
tinued, and sporadic rearguard actions did 
little tocheck pursuit, though in some localities 
they resulted in fierce encounters. 

The immediate question, then, was whether 
the defeated army would be able to rally on a 
position covering the railway junction of 
Armavir? If it could not, the Maikop oil¬ 
field would have to be abandoned, and the 
forces operating against Tuapse would be 
forced to undertake a difficult retreat. The 
Upper Kuban and the important centre of 
Voroshilovsk seemed to indicate a possible 
rallying position ; but the pursuit was hot 
and threatened to turn the position from the 
north before it could be firmly established. 

Moreover, another threat was developing 
which would seal the fate of the retreating 
army if it attempted to stand. The Russian 
drive from Kotetnikovo down the Stalingrad- 
Novorossisk railway was making steady if 
not very rapid progress. It had reached the 


line of the Manych river, and on its right the 
lower reaches of the Sal. German resist¬ 
ance. though stiff, was being steadily over¬ 
come : and the important town of Salsk, 
with direct railway communication with 
Rostov, was closely threatened, tven more 
important: if the advance could not be 
stopped. Tikhoretsk, through which the 
communications of the Middle Caucasus 
army and the Maikop forces run. would be 
in danger. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the Germans may be forced to retreat 
to cover Tikhoretsk and to avoid the danger of 
becoming completely isolated. They would 
have long distances to cover ; and an early 
decision whether to stand to cover Armavir 
or to retreat on Tikhoretsk must be taken. 
If Tikhoretsk were captured or closely 
threatened it might well lead to a withdrawal 
of alt German forces in the Caucasus. 

Y^hile thfe Germans in the Caucasus were 
'' being hard pressed, the Russian advance 
north of the Don had bMn slowed down and 
in some places stopped by numerous counter¬ 
attacks. TTic Germans were evidently deter¬ 
mined to hold the line of the Donetz at all 
costs in order to cover the approaches to 
Rostov and the imporuml towns and railway 
system of the E>onetz basin. But although 
the position gave them great facilities for 
bringing up reserves Um counter-attacks 
failed to do more than bring temporary 
relief, and were very costly. 

By the middle of the month the Russians 
began again to make progress and actually 
reached the eastern bunk of the Donetz. It 
seems improbable that anything amounting to 
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a break-through will be achieved : but. on 
the other, hand, the attrition of German 
reserves is likely to be un important contribu¬ 
tion to the general progress of the offensive. 
Now as I write (in the middle of January) 
has come the news of the new break-through 
south of Voronezh—an event of the first 
imtwrtancc. Apart from the casualties 
inflicted and booty captured, it will clear the 
Voronezh-Rostov railway as far as Millcrovo 
and open prospects of culling communica¬ 
tion between Kharkov and Rostov. The 
fall of Millcrovo. announced by the Russians 
on Jan. 17. coupled with the capture of the 
railway farther north, must immensely 
improve the communications of the Russians 
on the Donetz front. 

The news from Stalingrad is equally 
important. Although the Nazi General 
Paulus has refused to accept terms of sur¬ 
render. it is clear that his troops arc in no 
condition to resist the Russian exterminating 
attack and they will probably take the law 
into their own hands. Paulus was, of course, 
justified in 'refusing to surrender, however 
hopeless his position, because evidently it is 
of first importance to the Russian.^ to open 
railway communication through Stalingrad 
and to secure the release of their investing 
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army as soon as possible. Every day's delay 
may have important conscquertces. 

The situation on the Moscow front has 
changed little since the capture of Veliki Luki. 
The Germans have been counter-attacking 
furiously in the hopes of retaking it. and their 
long refusal to admit its fall was due probably 
to the hope that success would make admis¬ 
sion of such a reverse unnecessary. Russian 
progress in exploitation of the removal of 
this hedgehog has not been marked, but the 
rate of attrition of German reserves must 
have been greatly increased by fruitless 
counter-attacks. 

Up to the time of writing, Moscow has 
been silent as regards operations which the 
Germans report the Russians have started 
for the relief of Leningrad, but these may 
obviously produce very important results. 

the whole, the situation in Russia has 
^ improved beyond all expectation, and 
there is every reason to hope that it ,will 
improve still further. 

The recovery by the Russian air force of 
the ascendancy it achieved last winter is 
likely to prove of great importance, for it 
will have more chances of exploiting its 
superiority than it had then. 

The amazing results achieved by Russian 
war industries during the past year which, in 
spite of the necessity to make good heavy 
losses and expenditure, has enabled reserves 
to be built up for the offensive affords a 
heartening assurance that the summa will 
not find the Red Army with its material 
resources exhausted. How many tanks and 
aircraft supplied by the Allies are being em- 

& toyed in the present operations we have not 
een told ; but there seems little doubt that 
the most effective weapons in winter warfare 
are of Russian manufacture. It has still to 
be proved whether the weapons are of an 
order which will enable the offensive to be 
maintained during the worst of the winter. 
So far, the season appears to have been 
exceptionally mild ; and on the Caucasus 
front mud rather than snow has hampered 
rapid movement. In any case, the Russians 
retain their superiority in caval^ and ski 
troops, and their guerilla bands will probably 
have greater opportunities than ever of 
effective action as German reserves are drawn 
into the main battle area. 
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It is too early yet to speculate on whether 
the disasters the Germans have suffered will 
compel them to attempt a drastic general 
withdrawal in order to shorten their com¬ 
munications and to establish a straighicr 
front. Such a course was contemplated last 
year, but it was realized that it would be too 
desperate an undertaking to carry out in 
mid-winter. This year it would probably 
be even more diflkult, but the alternative of 
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holding on at all costs might be even more 
disastrous if the momentum of the Russian 
offensive is maintained. 

NORTH AFRICA operations in 

.. Tunisia no 

doubt appear to many disappointingly slow. 
We should realize, however, that we have 
been told nothing as to the actual progress of 
the deployment of the main Allied forces. 
We have had the frank admission of the failure 
of the original attempt to anticipate the Axis 
forces in the occupation of Tunis and 
Bizerta, and we have had some account of the 
encounters in which the advanced force 
which made the attempt have since been 
engaged. Difhculty of operations in wet 
weather, difficulties on the lines of com¬ 
munication, and difficulties in establishing 
aerodromes have also been described. 

All this has suggested the idea that someone 
has blundered, and some criticism has been 
excited. It has been suggested, for instance, 
that it was a mistake to undertake the 
operation at all in the wet season, and that 
the conditions encountered should have 
been foreseen. Such criticism rather ignores 
the probability that the operations were de¬ 
sign^ to synchronize with a Russian winter 
olfensive, and also with the 8th Army offen¬ 
sive which could not well be postponed 
indefinitely or till the heat of summer. 
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It would not be surprising, moreover, if 
the state of the roads in Algeria and Tunisia, 
or what the effect of rain would be on the 
ground, were not well known. We now know 
that the roads have been neglected since the 
collapse of France, and that rain produces' 
mud conditions very hampering to military 
operations. But how could such information 
have been obtained ? French North Africa 
has bMH closed to Allied agents for the last 
three years, and in pre-war years there was no 
reason for collecting detailed information 
about the territory of a friendly Power which 
did. not even adjoin British possessions. 
I doubt whether even residents in the country 
would have appreciated the effects of rain on 
miliiao' operations, since none had ever taken 
place in the country—certainly not since the 
days of mechanization. 

In Tripolltania, Montgomery as I write 
has again started to move, and apparently 
Rommel has not risked a decisive encounter 
The main fact is that after its long pause the 
8ch Army should be in a good state to follow 
through and maintain pressure. 

FAR EAST The very difficult and 
..................... expensive Papuan opera¬ 
tion is practically ended. It is to be hoped 
that a valuable base for operations against 
Rabaul and Japanese footholds farther north 
in New Guinea has been secured to reward 
troops who have done so splendidly. 
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Pioneer Corps Handle Vital Supplies in N. Africa 



M en of the Pioneer Corps are doing a 
fine and vitally important job of 
work in North Africa. Many of 
them were rejected for Regular Army ser¬ 
vice on account of poor eyesight and other 

R hysical disabilities ; but in spite of such 
andicaps which precluded them from light¬ 
ing in the first line, they are now unloading 
and reloading goods on trains and lorries in 
13-hour shifts, night and day. Five tons of 
material per man are handled in eacfi 
shift, and during an emergency as much as 
seven or eight tons per man is maintained. 

The Pioneers also build camps and roads, 
and stack goods at ordnance and supply 
depots. Organized into pioneer aerodrome 
companies, they are hard at work on con¬ 
structing badly-needed airfields for the 
R.A.F. They can finish an airfield and have 
it ready for use in thirty-six hours. A 
number of European refugees recently 
released from internment camps in 
Algeria, have offered their services to the 
Pioneers. One company, composed prin¬ 
cipally of Austrians and firmans—victims 
of Nazi oppression has already been 
formed, and many North African natives 
are also enlisting to svrell their ranks. 

I N Algiers harbour (left) British and 
American troops are bcin^ disembarked 
from a large transport ; evidence of the 
Pioneers' activity is afforded by the stores 
piled in the foreground. The photograph 
below, taken at ^ne. E. of Algiers along 
the Mediterranean coast, shows small-arms 
ammunition being transferred from ship to 
^uay by means of rollers, an ingenious 
method that saves both time and labour. 
British Ogitial: CroKii Copyr’thi 
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N Tunisia both the Allies and the 


Germans were building up tbeir 
forces at the beginning of January 
1943. Except in the south, where French 
troops, with U.S. support, beat off enemy 
raids on their positions, the weather held 
up operations. On Jan. 8 it was disclosed 
that the Coldstream Guards, Grenadier 
Guards, Northamptonshire Regt., Hamp¬ 
shire Rtgt., Lancashire Fusiliers, and Ea^ 
Surrey Regt. were among British units 
in this theatre of war. As regards the 
contribution of French troops, numbers 
steadily increased. On Jan. 13 it was 
report^ that an addition^ contingent of 
some 6,000 men had been placed in the 
firing line, bringing the number of French 
troops in the held to srell over 50,000. 

Meanwhile, the military situation re¬ 
mained obscure. It was reported that Axis 
reinforcements were reaching Tunis at 
the rate of 1,000 men a day. and that the 
garrison of Tunis itself had been greatly 
strengthened. 


T he photographs in this page show men 
of the Alhed armies in the Tunisian 
front line. i. A medical outpost, effec¬ 
tively camouflaged among a pile of rocks. A 
U.S. soldier, wounded in the arm, is being 
attended by a doctor, x. Men of a Guards 
Battalion holding a front-line slit trench. 
3. British parachute troops set off on patrol 
duty in the Beja area. 4, German 
tank biasing as the result of a duel with 
U.S. and British anti-tank units in the 
Mtdjes-el'Bab region, 40 miles west of 
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Skirmishing Activity Amid the Tunisian Hills 






Commanders Have to Keep Up With the War 

In the First Great War the headquarters of the rival commands were often in fkalatiel chiteaux 
in some town conveniently situated behind the front, e.^ the Kaieer's H.Q was at Spa m Belgium, 
while Haig's was for years at Montreuil. But, as ALEXANDER OILKk cxpUtns below, in the 
campaigns of today nubility is the key-word, and the generals, too. have to be "mobile." 



I T was recently revealed that when General 
Eisenhower was in Britain working out 
(he strate^ of the Allied invasion of 
Nor:h Africa, nc used a “ sleeper ” which 
had been part of the Night Scotsman and 
A'berdonian expresses. Converted into a 
work>room removing the berths, the 
sleeper became a hive of activity as it 
moved secretly round Britain, taking General 
Eisenhower to each of the many commands 
that had to be consulted. Probably no great 
campaign has been launched from such a 
small and modest headquarters. The mobile 
conference-room measured only 20 ft. by 
6 ft., but in it were taken some of the biggest 
decisions of (he war. 

The speed and nature of modern warfare 
arc forcing generals more and more to avoid 
(he great country mansion or luxury hotel 
which was once the typical headquarters. 
Not only does (he speed of war call now for 
mobility, but also the big houses form loo 
easy a mark fur bombers or even parachutists. 
A friend writing of our retreat in Malaya told 
how Japanese bombers always made (he 
largest buildinp in tha (own, the club or the 
racecourse buildings, their first mark, con¬ 
vinced that this was where the British would 
set up their headquarters. But (he British 
had learned ; and in (heir retreat the H.Q. 
of this unit found comparative peace by 
choosing very ordinary native houses in 
which to work. 

Hitler’s Armoured Train 

“The Fuehrer's Headquarters ’’ has be¬ 
come a familiar phrase. It is from (his spot 
that the biggest German claims are made. 
It is probamy purely a propaganda place, 
for from it flows with equal ease news of air. 
naval and military operations. The German 
High Command, of course, has headquarters, 
and Hitler has his specially-constructed 
armoured train which becomes his “ head- 
Quarters “ when he visits the front. In fact, 
tnc Russians, who have been at great pains 
to discover the sleeping-piace of Hitler and 
have no inhibitions about bombing him. are 
convinced that the (rain has never been 
nearer than 400 miles from the front. The 
military could not guarantee immunity from 
attack by guerillas at a less distance. 


Hiller's train is heavily armed and 
armoured. It is particularly well equipped 
with light A.A. guns—and not without good 
reason, for Russian airmen have bomb^ it 
at least twice, although it does not seem 
certain that they knew who was in it. 
According to reports, it does not move a great 
deal. Indeed, with its elaborate telephone 
system it would be difficult for it to do so. 
'T'Hf: German G.H.Q. train consists of a num- 
^ her of specially-built coaches providing 
offices, conference-rooms, sleeping accommo¬ 
dation. wireless car and. in fact. everjAhing 
requir^ by a considerable staff. The wireless 
car is equipped with teleprinters, and both 
the world's news and private information 
flow in day and ni^t. The accommodation 
is luxurious by active service standards. The 
kitchen cars, for instance, can provide not 
only meals for- several hundred people, but 
dinners fit for the distinguished foreign 
visitors who are occasionally inyited to the 
Fuehrer’s headquarters—and the light pastries 
which are Hitler's weakness. 

This mobile headquarters is something of 
a “ stunt “ to give the atmosphere of the 
front line to visitors and, for that matter, to 
Hitlcf himself. Big ax is the accommodation, 
it is not suflicient to house anything like (he 
organization required in controlling the huge 
German armies.' The real work is done in 
extensive buildings converted for the purpose. 
Th^ are believed to he in East Prussia, but 
their whereabouts is one of the most closely- 
guarded of German secrets. 

Because of the menace of air or land raids, 
all armies, must now keep the nature and 
position oftheirhca^uarlers secret. Rommel 
learned his lesson in November 1941, when 
Commandos ted by Lieut.-Col. Keyes attacked 
the villa he was using as hca^uarters at Sidi 
Raffa near Tobruk. This headquarters 
seemed far from the fighling-ljne. but sub¬ 
marines and the skill and courage of the 
raiders took them to it. Only the unlucky 
chance that Rommel was away at the time 
saved his life ; several of the officers on his 
staff were killed. 

Spccially-equipiKd aircraft are used by 
generals as mobile headquarters, enabling 
(hem not only to cover considerable distances 
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rapidly, but also to work while travelling. 
Britain has mobile offices with every required 
type of equipment, including miniature 
printing-presses (o enable the administration 
to keep up with the army. 

Curiously enough, Air Force H.Q. do not 
require quite the same mobility—an air force 
moves forward in jumps rather than con¬ 
tinuously. In the Western Desert miniature 
underground “ cities ” were excavated for 
R.A.F. headquarters; there was one at 
Maaten Bagush, for instance, known as (he 
‘ ‘ rabbit's warren, ’ ’ complete with operations- 
rooms, orderly-rooms, accounts sections, etc. 

I^OR working out a big operation, safely is 
^ more importani. perhaps, than mobility. 
For this reason, when he went to Africa, 
General Eisenhower put the finishing touches 
to his plans In a tunnel specially hollowed 
out of the rock at Gibraltar. Visitors to 
Allied Forces headquarters had to walk a 
quarter of a mile undergrolind before reach¬ 
ing it, and pass so many guards (hat there 
was little chance of a surprise attack even by 
exceptionally cunning or resolute men. The 
actual rooms used as headquarters were 
concreted to keep out the damp ; and in 
them generals, admirals, and uir marshals 
worked all day. coming up only to sleep. 

Mfmtgomery's Dc^iert Caravan 

General Montgomery has used a spccially- 
fitled caravan as his mobile headquarters 
during his great advance in the Western 
Desert. It is austerely but efficiently furnished, 
and, of course, camouflaged. The caravan 
can keep pace with the fastest tightiog vehicles, 
and in the unique conditions of the desert 
has the advantage of providing shelter and 
“ office “ at any convenient spot, quite in¬ 
dependently of the inhabited places,” 
which are not only few and far between, but 
magnets for bombers. Gen. Montgomery does 
not travel in the caravan, but ip a small car. 

A “ fitting " of the caravan which always 
calls forth comment from visiton is a large 
photograph of General Rommel. Probably 
this is the only headquarters in the world 
where a photograph ot the enemy general is 
prominent. General Montgomery explains 
that he captured his lifc-si7e photograph and 
has ambitions to capture the “ origin^.” 
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THE WAR AT SEA 

by Francis E. McMurtrie 


to the public would seem to be a vc^ happy 
one. He is a talented naval historian, able 
to describe in vivid words the deeds of naval 
daring which saved our country in the past, 
as readers of his books The British Navy in 
Adversity and Blue Water and Green Fields 
will unh«itatingly agree. 


N o excuse is needed for reverting to 
the U-boat menace. It is unquestion¬ 
ably ' the most dangerous weapon 
which Germany wields, a fad of which our 
enemies are only too well aware. Tiiough 
our shipping losses from this cause may not 
be so serious as they were six months or more 
ago, they arc still far too heavy to be regarded 
with equanimity ; and there is unfortunately 
every prospect of their increasing in the spring, 
when our foes arc bound to strain every nerve 
to interrupt our vital seaborrte supplies. 

We have been officially informed that the 
rate of construction of U-boats'still exceeds 
the rate at which they are being destroyed. 
Until this position is reversed we cannot 
afford to abate our efforts one iota : indeed, 
we must augment them in every pos.sib]e way. 

To accelerate the speed of merchant ship¬ 
building in this country and on the other side 
of the Atlantic is not a .solution of the 
problem. It is only a palliative, especially if 
the shipping is turned out faster than the war¬ 
ships and aircraft required for its protection. 
To provide additional targets for U-boats 
without a corresponding increase in the 
numlier of escorts would tend to play into the 
enemy’s hands. 

It is. in fact, the multiplication of the 
escorting warships which is the most im¬ 
portant nb.ieci to keep in view if wc are to 
biing about a bigger slaughter of U-boats. 
As rcxtint ncxtounls of the defeat of attacks 
yn Atlantic convoys make plain, these ships 
ire doing magnificent work in guarding our 
iupply routes across (he ocean. But the 
icale of these attacks is clearly very heavy, as 
they are often renewed day after day, showing 
that the number of enemy submarines 
employed is considerable. 

'T’lioucfi they cannot fly in all weathers, and 
^ are unable to afford succour to survivors 
of ships sunk, aircraft afford very valuable 
collaboration with convoy escorts. Indeed, one 
of the most useful types employed in convoy 
work today is the auxiliary aircraft-carrier, 
whose planes can scout around a convoy’s 
track, in order to spot submarines on the 
.surface and force them to submerge to avoid 
bombs or depth charges. This greatly reduces 
a U-boat’s elliciency, as its speed on the 
surface may be anything from 16 to 20 knots, 
while under water this is reduced to 8 or 9 
knots. Moreover, it is not possible to main¬ 
tain this speed indefinitely while submerged 
without using up the stored electricity driving 
the motors. 

Shortage of Naval Aircraft 

Undoubtedly, an increase in the number of 
naval aircraif available for convoy work 
would be of material advantage. Both the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and Lord 
Hankey have recently expressed cortcern that 
the Royal Navy, which is charged with the 
task of keeping our life-line open, is still short 
of aircraft of up-to-date type for this work. 
If ever there was a case for priority being 
given, irrespective of other less vital needs, 
this is one. 

Though bombing submarine bases such as 
Lorient may do something to hamper the 
regular routine of reliefs on which the U-boat 
war on commerce is dependent, it is hardly 
credible that any damage can be done to the 
vessels them.selves, protected as they .are by 
15 feet or more of solid concrete above the 
shelters in which they lie when in port. Nor 
can it be hoped that the morale of the sub¬ 
marine crews—the weakest link in the U-boat 
chain will be affected by occasional bombing 
raids on bases. 


Neither is it likely that submarine building 
and assembling yards will be put out of action 
by such raids. Not only arc there far too 
many of them, scattered all over Europe, but 
a shipyard is not a particularly vulnerable 
target, as our own experience in 1940-41 goes 
to show. If rrtore aircraft could be directed 
to the actual location and attacking of 
U-boats at sea. it would be far more valuable 
than bombing bases and shipbuilding 
establishments. 


No new machinery is being set up for the 
publication of naval announcements, which 
will continue to be issued through the Press 
Division ofthc Admiralty and its Naval Affairs 
section, located at the Ministry of Information. 

Ships Lant to Our Allies 

H.M.S. Dragon, a cruiser of 4,850 tons, 
launched in 1917. has been lent to the Polish 
Navy. She is by far the biggest warship so 
far turned over to any of our Allies. 



It Has been a subject of comment from time 
^ to time that, compared with the Royal 
Air Force, the Royal Navy achieves less 
publicity than is its due, having regard to the 
vital importance of its war operations. 

An appointment announced on January 13. 
1943 is designed to remedy this situation. 
Admiral Sir William James, Commandcr-in- 
Chief at Portsmouth from 1939 to 1942, and 
a former Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, has 
been selected for the new post of Chief of 
Naval Information. He will be entrusted 
with the planning and co-ordination of all 
forms of naval publicity. For (his task he is 
well fitted, as Press representatives who have 
had to approach him during his tenure of the 
Portsmouth command can testify. ITom 
another point of view hi.s choice for the 
dillicuil task of explaining the Navy's work 


It is not generally realized how many of 
H.M. ships have thus been made availabic to 
our Allies. Apart from certain corvettes and 
trawlers transferred to the United States 
Navy last year to aid them in stamping out 
the U-boat pest on their Atlantic coast, over 
40 vessels have hoisted Allied flags. 

Besides the Dragon, the Poles have taken 
over the destroyers Piorun. Slazak, Kra- 
kowiak. Kujawiak (since lost), and Garland, 
and the submarines Sokol and D/ik. The 
Norwegians have manned the destroyers 
Eskdale. Glaisdalc, Bath (lost). Lincoln and 
St. Albans, and the corvettes Rose, Acanthus. 
Eglantine. Monibretia (lost), and Potcniilla. 

The Dutch recently acquired (wo large 
destroyers, the Jan van Galen and Tjerk 
Hiddes. The Greeks have Obtained four 
destroyers, (he Pindos. Adrias. Kanaris, and 
Miaoults. and four corvettes, the Apostoli«. 
Krie/is, Sachtuuris and Tomba/is ; they will 
.shortly add to these two more destroyers, the 
Neurchos and Thcmistocles. fhe Fighting 
French were last month given u destroyer. 
Lu Combattantc, having previously been 
possessed of a number of corvettes, including 
the Commandant d'Fsiicnnc d’Orves. La 
Malouine. Roselys, Aiyssc. and Mimosa, (he 
last two of which have been sunk. Fven the 
Belgians, whose available personnel is not 
\cry numerous, are manning a corvette and 
an examination vessel. All these .ships arc 
0 {Kraiing in close and cordial conjunction 
with the Royal Navy. 


LA COMBATTANTE, r«c*f*t(|r-la«jnchMl dMtroykr of th* Fighting Frnnch Navy, wai built in a 
Britiah ahipyard. Snm* ^ h*r craw ara shown aboard thair naw vatsai. Fighting with tha Royal 
Navy ara many units ntannad by our Alliao (saa accem^nying taat). Inset, a Polish bosun 
is soon with his pipa. PAGE 52 I I'h.i >. I'rendt QMu laJ, L.S.A. 



Scylla and Bengal Sink Two Enemy Ships 




CiRMAN BLOCKADE RUNNER. 

in th« Atlantic by an RJk.F. 
Coaital Command WoHington, was sunk 
in tha Bar of Biscar bf H.M.S. Scylla 
iS.4ll tons), it was announced on Jan. S, 
it43. Aftar a 290>milo ptirsuic tbo Scylla 
was wiebin M milos of tbo anomy wban a 
Sunderland aircraft raportad tba position 
of tha Carman vassal. Tha lattar fall to 
tha Scylla'S funs and torpadoas and sub« 
scouantl* sank. Top, sba it saan geing 
dawn. Abova, Capt. Maclntyra, C.B.I., 
O.S.O.. R.N., Scylla's commandar. Right, 
tba torpado craw which sane tha anamy 
ship to tha bottom. 










NAVAL ACTION IN INDIAN OCEAN. On Nov. If, IM2 it was 
announcod that H.H.I.S. BangaJ, a minaswaapar, and Ondina. a Dutch 
tankar, had angagad two Jap cammarca raidan %.W. of Java, dastroyina 
tha laading anamy ship. Loft, two shalls piarcad tha tankar’s bow and 
axplodad inalda. Abova, canvas sign attachad to gun-barral aboard tha 
tankar shovre victory racord. n^a aircraft wara on tha raidar.) 
PAGE 522 J'Jafos, BnUsM Ofieuii: C*nlr»i Spprl Sr Gtnerti 














Through the Smoke of Battle Surge the Anzacs 



NEW ZEALANDERS under the commend of the famou* V.C. General Freybere. charge ecroat broken, rocky ground, through dual end tmuke, at they 
make a auroHce attack on enemy poaitlona at Nofilia, N mllea W. of El Agheiia, about ten daya l^ore Chrlatmaa. An eutfanking movement carried 
nut by the New Zealanderc at Wadi Matratia accetcrdled the already apeedy recroac of Che Afrlka Korpi in the direction of Tripoli; Nofilla ivaa 
abandoned by the enemy by Dec. IF. lf4Z PAGE 523 Phu;‘\ linluk f'o^.vr.gW 







Russia’s Cruel Winter Grips Retreating Nazis 
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L«ft. Cwman toldUr, iU-clad afainac tha cold, warm* himcalf at an 
improviiod acova. Abova. anamy flald>Mn craw taka a hatty maal 
amid tha aaow doHna tnalr ratraat. 
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RITRfAT ACROSS THE 
STSPRRS. Ifitanaa cold and kaavy 
anowtCorM mada tka *’ raturn 
Hnrnar " axtramoly kaiardoua 
far Hitlar'a aoorly aKad traapa 
an tha Don front. Laaa of vital 
baaaa, aavaranca of cemmwnlca- 
tlana and twopliaa, rondarad ckair 
nllfkt an wnanviaMa ana. Tha 
Kiahrar’a boaat chat tka wlntar 
of 1942^ would aaa kla armiaa 
a^andidiy aaaipoad agalnat tha 
alamanti liravad to ha aa falaa at 
hava ao many of kla annotinca- 
m anta. Laft. ahaltarinf from tha 
ley wind, Gorman troapa huddia 
bahlnd a anowdrift. Abovo, 
tarrlMa plight of a Carman 
priaonar brought in by Ruaaian 
acautt. lea has formad on hit 
avabrowt, and tha moittura from 
hit breath has froian Into a tWch 
coating of ica on tha scarf, worn 
as protactioo against tha cold. 
P.holot, AstottaUd Prt$s, A'tydoiir, 
i'/and Stws 
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COLD FEET arc graatir treuMing Hitlar'i tr»op« in RuMia. A cap* 
Cured pair of orcaca ovorboota aro horn much amuaing Sovtac tank 
paraonnat of whoaa own practical footwaar ebay ara a poor copy. 



ARTILLERY OBSERVERS of 
(ha Rad Army, armad with 
tommy«guna, ara aaan abova 
climbing to Choir poat in tha 
mouncaina of Cho N. Caucaiua. 
Rutaian auccaatoa aaaumad 
avar graaCar proportiona on 
thia front in January if43, 
whan chair forcaa puanad on 
from Caorgiavak cowarda 
Aamavir. Loft. Soviat mor¬ 
tar taam drag chair haavy 
waapon and ammunition on 
Improviaad alaigha aa thay go 
into action. Thay ara wall pro* 
cactad againat tha cold. 


' AEROSLEICHS ' (right), ucad 
by Cha Soviat troopa in tha 
wintar flghting ara winglaaa 
planaa. briatling with machina* 
guna, which hurtia ovarthavaat 
anov^alda of tha Ruaaianfrontat 
a apaad of m.p.h. Numbart 
of Chaaa carrifying machinaa 
hava boon amployad with good 
affaec in tha Don and Donate 
ragiona. tha anamy baing 
forcad to fall back from many 
Rarcaly dafondad placaa. Soviat 
thruata in tha Donate baain 
thraatanad to dapriva tha 
anamy of hia diracC lino# of 
communication with Roatov 
and Kharkov military diatrict. 
and on Jan. 14. 1441 it waa r^ 
portal that Carman forcaa 
trappad batwaan tha Don and 
tha Volga had baan raducad 
from IM.OM to Tt.OM. 


F*ol0i. V.S.S.K. Planet 

Sews 




Epic Exploit of the New France in Fezzan 

The conquest of the Italian Fezzan bf the Fighlioe French constitutes, said General de Gaulle 
in a broadcast on January 13, <943, an e^loit which will rank amonc the finest in French history. 

“Once more the enemy has seen the French fiame r>( war sur^ lorth. that flame which he 
believed extinguished by disaster and treason, but which has not for one day ceased to burn . . 


T HFtR advance timed (wc may well believe) 
10 coincide with General Mont¬ 
gomery's drive into Tripolitania 
from the east and with General Anderson's 
march into Tunisia from the west. Fighting 
French under General Lecicre moved out 
from Fort Lamy in the Chad Territory in 
French Equatorial Africa against the Italian 


bauli and other military posts in the l-Vcnch 
Cameroons and Equatorial Africa long con¬ 
voys were moving northwards. Though 
their ultimate destination was still an ofBciul 
secret, officers and men (he wrote) were 
heartened by the knowledge that they were 
advancing towards the vast North African 
battlefield, where they could justify their 


sandy waste, in which the sand is so fine and 
soft that lorries often sink axle deep. Here 
their supplies had to be most carefully 
husband^, since they were advancing ever 
farther into a desert where there was neither 
food nor water. The netircst oasis was at 
Murzuk, some five hundred miles across the 
frontier in Tripolitania. 


positions lying more than a thousand miles to 
the north in the deserts of southern Libya. 

This General Leclerc—the name is reported 
to be a mm de guerre—has made swift 



IN S.W. LIBYA. Flfhtlnf Frvnch column* 
ttrikln* N. from Fort Lamy, far to Cho south 
In tho chad Torritory, dccupiod Italian Foitan 
In January 1943. At tha aam* tim* Fronch 
troop* from Tunltla attackod outpott* in tho 
w*«t of tho Italian territory. Arrow* ihew tho 
French, Fighting French and British advance*. 

By fOMfUsy </ J /Jet/j J u‘Ugr»pk 

strides Up the ladder of fanre. A soldier of 
the French regular army, he is still under 40. 
In (he Baltic of France he fought as a captain, 
was wounded, and taken prisoner. Carried 
to a hospital which had bwn taken over by 
the Germans, he managed in spile of his 
wounds to escape to a neighbouring chiteau 
owned hy some relatives of his. The 
Germans were in possession, and in one of the 
salons they were making merry over the 
contents of the cellar. LccIcrc, however, 
managed to avoid them, and changed from 
his French uniform into a suit of" civvies." 
Tlten he walked through the front door and 
found (I (iermun soldier riding hfs wife's 
hicyclc, which he asked to be given back. 
The Nazi handed it over, and Lcclerc made 
off for the coast. Eventually, after an 
adventurous journey he reached London, 
where he joined General dc Gaulle's forces. 

Vl^HFN his wounds were barely healed he 
was sent—now u major—by General dc 
Gaulle to the Cameroons to help organize the 
resistance to the Vichy authorities who were 
then still in control. Lcclerc succeeded ; and 
de Gaulle promoted him to the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel and gave him command of the 
Fighting French forces in the Chad Territory. 
Ere long he captured the oasis of Kufra, and 
for this received the French Order of Libera¬ 
tion and (he D.S.O. Vichy passed a sentence 
of death on him in absentia, wliereupon 
General dc Gaulle made him a colonel. 

At the beginning of December 1942 General 
lcclerc's forces began their march. Writing 
from Fort Lamy to the Daily Express on 
Dec. 3, Colin Clair revealed that soine of the 
garrison were already on their way to Tibesti 
in Libya ; from Garoua and Fort Archam- 


claim to the title of the Fighting French. 
Hitherto their life had been for the most fiart 
one of boredom in a lonely outpost : many of 
the men had been stationed in the Chad for 
several years, without news of their wives and 
families in France—lonely, and a prey to 
malaria, blackwalcr, and other fevers and 
diseases which life in the Saharan climate 
eniarls. In peacetime eighteen months was 
the longest that a soldier had to serve without 
leave, but many of General LccIcrc's men had 
spent lour years in the desert because no relief 
had been possible. 

The Chad troops were the first to rally en 
bloc to General de Gaulle after the armistice 
in June 1940. and as the months passed they 
were joined by other officers and men of the 
French Army who fell they could not serve 
under Vichy. In the remote outposts they had 
not been idle. Although little war activity 
had come their way. save the brilliant long¬ 
distance raids against enemy outposts at 
Murzuk and Kufra (Jan. II and Feb. 7. 1941, 
respectively), the Tchadicas hud trained large 
numbers of African troops in modern war. 


the last day of 1942 General Lcclerc 
reported that his motorized forces were 
advancing in the southern Fezzan, while the 
Bretagne squadron of bomber-rcconnaissancc 
planes had attacked the Italian aerodrome of 
^bha, north-east of Murzuk. destroying a 
number of enemy planes : from this it was 
apparent that the invaders were outflanking 
Murzuk. with a view to cutting oiTstragglers. 
On the next day came the nevs that advanceii 
elements of the Fighting French had en¬ 
countered and put to flight an enemy 
motorized column ; F ighting French bombers 
had again attacked the Italians in Murzuk and 
the neighbpurhood. Then came the news 
that Oum-el-Arnncb. main Axis outpost in 
Fe/zan, 65 miles cast of Murzuk, had been 
attacked by land and ihr by a column of 
Tirailleurs Seuegtdah dit Tchad under the 
command of Colonel Ingold, and after a three 
days’ struggle taken by storm, some 100 
prisoners and much boot) being captured. 

Following these successes, a flying column 
of .WcAumtcjfFrcnch Camel Corps, mounted 
not on camels hut on motor-trucks) detached 


^ow the contingents were pushing norlh- 
^ ~ wards across the desolate, burning dc.sen 
in which there were no roads but only caravan 
tracks used from time immemorial by the 
Arab slave traders. For the first 300 miles 
north of Fort Lamy the march lay through a 
country of high plateaux and tall grass, 
country which affords good grazing for cattle 
and is reasonably well watered. But after 
passing through Sahel the columns entered 
ihc Tibesti area, a vast expanse of stony, 



CBN. LECLERC, who i* in command of tho 
Ftfhtint Frofich forco* invading Libya from 
tho Ch»d. {* horo *«on docoroting m Fronch 
N.C.O. Murzuk, copltoi of tho ^zzzn, wo* 
ro^rtod on Jon. II to hovo boon occupi^ by 
M* troop*. FMo, ktyit9nt 


themselves from the main body of Lcclerc's 
forces and swooped on the Axis outoost of 
El Gatrun, south-east of Murzuk. Covering u 
great distance at record speed, a Tibesti 
Mcharisic dctachmemt, under the command 
of Captain Sarazac. stormed the post, cap¬ 
turing 177 officers and much w.ir matcriui. 
In (he same communique it was reported that 
the Bretagne squadron had raze'd to the 
ground the hangars and vtorkshops at Sebha. 

By Jan. 9, 1943 General Leclerc was able to 
report that the enemy's retreat was becoming 
a rout. Fighting French advanced elements 
had taken Brach, one of the most vital cross¬ 
roads in the Sahara, some 200 miles north of 
Mur/uk, and Murzuk itself was reported to 
be encircled. Lccicrc's supply problem was 
con.sidcrahly cased by these captures, since 
Oum-el-Araneb and the rest aflbrded him 
advanced bases for his air arm, petrol dunips 
and water wells. 

'T'he remaining enemy resistance was soon 
overcome. On Jan. 12 news was received 
from General Leclerc that Colonel Ingold's 
troops had occupied Murzuk and Sebha, in 
both cases capturing 8imc>st the entire 
garrison. A force of 110 attempted to escape 
to Ghadnrnes, near Tunisia's southern tip. 
but they had gone only some 20 miles across 
the desert when, pursued by a single Glenn 
Martin aircraft, (hey vigorously waved a 
motley collection of white flags. A handful 
press^ on, but they too were herded up by 
the Glenn Martin and ushered back to where 
the Fighting French armoured cars were 
waiting to escort them back to Murzuk. 

" The conquest of the Fezzan is now 
achieved." claimed General LccIcrc. Thus 
within little more than six weeks the Fighting 
French had made their way from Fort Lamy 
in Chad to within (wo hundred miles or so 
from the Allies in No'^th Africa, a distance 
altogether of about 2.000 miles. From three 
sides Rommel's sole remaining base was 
definitely threatened—by Montgomery, by 
Anderson and by Lcclerc. By the middle of 
January the semicircle was closed ; Leclerc 
vras in touch with both flanks and Col. Ingold 
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had reported to General Montgomery. 






Sniuie fo the in the 

Altbot^ this war is the most medianized that history recalls, it is only too true that a host of unoffending 
animals has become involved in Homo Sapiens' bloody quarrel. Chief amongst them, of course, is the horse, 
which in spite of armoured ** cav:dry ’’ plays a great role on the battlefield and behind H. Top, Russian scouts on 
the Middle Don front. Below, Germans employing a horse team to drag one of their can throu^ the Russian mire. 






JVata a9t<f HirO, atttff HeoMt Vogeiher . • • 
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From rid^ the whiriwind—and how it can Mow in the Atlantic in mid-winter!—R.A.F. pilots in Inland enjoy a “ spot *' 
of pony-ridini: ( 1 ). Another wintry scene (2) is of a Red Army patrol in their dog-drawn sleigh. Amusing indeed is this 
photot^ph (31 of an American Army cnporal finishing well in front of the field in a donkey race in Tunisia. Then in (4) 
Russian scouts are setting out with the d(^ «hich serve not only as faithful companions but as swift carriers of a message. 
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• • • Share the JEw^Mess VoUs ^ War 

Malta’s ponies, the beasts of burden of the George Cross slarul. have stood up to the persistent bombing with cbaracterfetic 
fanperturbabilitv: here are some (5) sheltering Wieath the Porto Reale in Vaietta during an air raid. A Russim A.A. 
battery on the Murmansk front has for Hs mascot a reindeer which makes a mmnmg round of the guru (6). And here (7) 
b Beadicomber, one of two pigeons dispatched from Dieppe beach with the first message of the landiitg on August i9» 194Z 
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Siiii in ihe 
JVartiai Vrain 


In the days of old of which the Bible 
tells and whose life is sculptured on the 
walls of the Egyptian tombs, camels and 
asses were the means of transport most 
valued alike by the patriarchal chieftain 
and the all-conquering pharaoh. And all 
down the ages these humble, patiently- 
plodding beasts have continued in their 
career usefulness. Thus today, as the 
photograph above shows, through the 
dry and dusty heart of Tunisia heavily- 
laden camels and donkeys take provisions 
and ammunition to the Allied troops 
about to attack down a ntountain pass*; 
while on the left we see camels harnessed 
to the supply-drays of American troops 
who have a^ved in India. But what 
would Abraham or Rameses have made 
of the motor-trucks whose drivers, we 
may well imagine, are luridly criticiu of 
the slow-moving creatures taking up so 
much of the road f 

PkUot, Atsocialtd Pr*tt, Pt(l9h»l Prttt 
















UNDER THE SWASTIKA 

Nazis Scour the Continent for Factory Slaves 

In another of bis studies in the socuit and economic aspects of the Hitler regime in 
Germany and the German-occuMd countries. PAUL TABORI writes here of the 
efforts to obtain workers for the Nazi factories. Cannon-fodder or fkctory-fodder-~ 
these are the grim alternatives Hitler offers to Europe's unhappy millions. 


N A7I Germany has evolved the most 
gigantiesystem of plunder ever known 
in history. She Is systematically and 
rapidly depriving the countries under her 
sway of raw materials, food, and armaments. 
Rut her most strenuous efforts go towards 
the kidnapping of millions of men and 
women. It is the greatest and niost fatal 
weakness of the Third Reich, her Achilles 
heel, and it may prove in the end her doom, 
that her industries cannot keep up with the 
demands of the armed forces. 

I'oday, according to an official cslimale, 
there arc (including prisoners of war) six 
million foreign workers in Germany and 
this means that every fourth 
worker in Hitler's Hell is a 
non-German. The other day 
it W'.as pointed out that this 
represents the biggest " sixth 
column ” on the side of free¬ 
dom which wc have ever known. 

Yet the six million men and 
women arc still insuHicient. 

The shortage is in skilled 
workers, and it is growing daily. 

This dcsiHiratc situation explains 
why Hungarian factories arc 
closing down, why Laval is in¬ 
volved in a .sordid bargaining 
oser French workmen and 
French prisoners of war why 
Denmark has been pre.sented 
with an economic ultimatum, 
why the Reich has adopted a 
more conciliatory attitude to¬ 
wards Polish, Czech, and 
Serbian skilled labour. The 
whole of LurojK has been 
turned into one gigantic slave 
market in which G 
the only buyer. 


their place of work without “ explicit and 
correct authority”—so that they can be seized 
and sent abroad whenever Laval has to offer 
a new sacrifice to the (ierman Moloch. 

Shortage of skilled workers is spreading 
everywhuic. In Bulgaria, for instance, there 
is a great lack of well-trained technicians, 
and though four training schools have been 
opened at Soha, Bitolj. Xanthi and Varna, 
it will be a long time l^forc these produce 
sufficient graduates. Holland, though she 
is practically denuded of vital workers, must 
also contribute to Germany's immediate war 
effort. Dr. Bocning, of the Social Manage¬ 
ment Department of the Reichskommissariat, 


..•ermany is 


■Vft the foreign workers re- 
present a constant danger 
and worry. In Graz, for in¬ 
stance, the Police President an¬ 
nounced recently that all foreign 
women workers must be housed 
in camps instead of hotels, 
boarding-houses, and inns. New arrivals arc 
allowed to slay in such places only forty- 
eight hours, and if someone docs not register 
his or her foreign lodgers, ilie punishment is a 
large fine and three months’ imprisonment. 

Germany is afraid (hat these foreign women 
will •* contaminate ” the ” sturdy Germanic 
spirit” which her. own workers seem to 
lack more and more. 

Laval declared proudly some weeks ago 
that the so-called Sauckcl decrees which 
conscripted skilled workers all over Europe 
would not apply to France at all. But a 
few days later the Vichy Government was 
forced to announce that this concession was 
only a temporary one. By Oct. 15,1942 some 
ISO.OOO skilled French workers should have 
left for Germany or at least signed theif 
enlistment, but by the middle of September 
only 12,000 “specialists” had gone. In 
October, however. “ recruiting ” was intensi- 
fled , an d ju st be f or e C hr is tm as the Nam —~ 



FItENCH YOUTH FOK THE KEICH. In July. (#42 S.MO nut of 
l,40e,M0 Franch pritonars of. war in Carmany wara ralaatae In axchanfa 
for workara from Franco. Thoca two young Fronchman ara hara taan 
ragiatarlng to work for Hltlar't war machina. Tha poatar daclaraa : 
** Young man kalp to froa your aldart." Phoia, Aitooaled Pteis 


and the railway repair shops. Overtime is 
paid at ten per cent above the normal rate— 
a ridiculously low wage. A Swiss nes^’s- 
paper described a recent health inspection 
in French factories which showed that “a 
large proportion of the workers, owing to 
under-nourishment, arc incapable or barely 
capable of supporting a slack rhythm of 
work, and any measures not taking account 
of this situation arouse serious doubts.” 
Naturally, Gcrntany Is little concerned 
with the well-being of her slaxcs, and keeps 
them steadily at starvation level. 

IVo wonder that there arc constant attempts 
^ ' to escape this slavery. .A Ghent nesvs- 
paper published recently a leading article des¬ 
cribing a visit to the Labour Exchange. The 
quisling journalist expressed great indignation 
because the skilled workers recruited for 
Germimy ” cannot be found ” when the 
time comes for their transfer to the Reich, 
“ thereby endangering the good relations 
between the Fuehrer and Belgium.” Many 
of these workers escape to France, where 
they manage to hide at least for some time 
from the Gestapo and Sauckcl's recruiting 
minions. The Germans seem to have the 
same trouble in Norway, where 
they arc openly complaining that 
Norwegian technicians employed 
on fortification works fail to 
return after (heir leave has ex¬ 
pired. More than two hundred 
have recently beat srnt to a 
concentration camp for this 
ofl'encc. and ” much sharper 
measures are threatened.” 

From Holland come reports of 
widespread sabotage in industry, 
in which foremen collaborate 
with skilled workers. The out¬ 
put of the Dutch mines has sunk 
to 40 per cent of the pre-war 
standard in consequence of (his 
sabotage. Mitters “ have re¬ 
fused to do any Sunday work. 
They mix stones with the coal, and 
regard that as both sabotage and 
wage adjustment.” 

Italy is even worse olT in the 
matter of skilled workers than 
Germany. Workers are being 
removed from one province to 
another to act as stop-gaps if 
production is threatened with a 
complete breakdown. Even 
soldiers on leave are pressed 
into industrial work; women 
and children are employed in 
ever-growing numbers. 


Within Germany the lot of both foreign 
and native workers is not at all enviable. Tlic 
German worker has to pay thirteen different 
kinds of taxes—including (he ” voluntary 
contributions.” His wages arc severely 
controlled ; and white the purchasing power 
of money has been greatly lowered, there arc 
fewer and fewer things to buy. 

f ONO hours, small wages, complete lack 
^ of freedom—these churaclcrizc the life 
of the German and foreign skilled worker in 
Hitler's Europe. Not even his private life 
is safe from strict regimentation. The other 
day the Wuppertal Labour Court sentenced 
a woman worker to three years in prison- • 
because, while the Fuehrer's latest speech 


made an announcement which was cynically 
frank : thirty thousand metal workers must 
he transferrt^ to Germany withih the next 
three months. ” It is necessary for Germany 
to make use of the skilled workers from 
Dutch factories,” Dr. Bocning declared, 

” and of those who can be (rained in Ger¬ 
many ... It cannot be denied that for 
the most part Dutch workers have not yel 
reached the German level of efficiency and 
therefore we must make greater use of the 
so-called compulsory labour regcilation.” 

This regj.ilation means, among other things, 
that all Dutchmen born after Sept. 30. 

1924, can be transported to Germany or 
German-occupied countries and used as it 

pleases the conqueror. being broadcast, she went on reading a 

TVT love story ! ” This is such a serious crime.” 

N the court said, “ that the worker could not 

^ tolcratcd in our community. The decisive 
countries. this u« VSLnn’ factor is not a breach of the * peace of 

of social and te & '»'auon . ^ ut the l uck -o f fes p e ct tow a rd s th e 


claimed that 115.(XX) French specialists had 
gone to Germany. France has taken 
stringent measures to keep her ‘‘specialists” 
easily available for forcible deportation to 
Germany—last September they were warned 
a proclamation of the French Secretary of 
Slate for Labour that they may not change 


Vichy, for instance, has tried to combat 
unemployment by a reduction of working 
hours; but the 4$-hour week was suspended in 
the metal industry of Unoccupied France, as 
well as in the factories engaged in machine 
construction, the fine mechanical industry 
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Fuehrer. Considering that she is forty, she 
should have known how irreverent it was 
to read a cheap story on such an occasion.” 

Poor women, she sought refuge from the 
Fuehrer's spate of eloquence in a love story. 
She was punished, and the Fuehrer goes on 
ranting while German workers toil like slaves. 







America’s Hundred Billion Dollar Budget 

In the U.S.A. the ^nin{ weeks of (943 svere nurked by two wesidentUI utterences which not 
only («Te a «ind picture of the immenee strides Uken bf the Republic alone the road to Total 
War, but presand eeen ercater steps to be made m the immediate future. From these 
speeches of President Roosevelt it is clear that Uncle Sam is indeed takinf off his coat. 



N O prophet of smooth things did 
President Roosevelt reveal himself 
in his Message on the State of the 
Union and his War Budget Message to the 
new Congress ; yet, as old Isaiah would have 
put it, the things he spoke of were the right 
things. 

“ This 78th Congress." he said to his Message 
0' January 7, " assembles at one of the great 
moments in the history of this nation. The past 
year was perhaps the most crucial for modem 
civilization. The coming year will be filled with 
violent conflict—yet with high promije of better 
thinn." In brief sentences, closely packed para¬ 
graphs. he spoke of the great events of the year 
tliat'had gone ; of Russia's magnifleent defence, 
of Japanese advances, of Britain's counter-attacks 
in Libya, of China's heroic contribution. America 


farmer had raised the greatest amount of food 
ever made available in a single year of the country’s 
history. 

Of course, there had been dislocation, 
inconvenience, even some hardship ; there 
had been mistakes, too many forms and 
questionnaires. But they would learn from 
their mistakes, improve by their experience. 
1943 would not be an easy year forthem on 
the home front: in many ways they would 
feel in their daily life the sharp pinch of total 
war. Bu(—to quote one or two of the 
President's most forthright sayings—" We 
do not intend to leave things so lax that loop¬ 
holes will be leA for traiton or chiscllers or 
for the manipulators of the black market,’' 
and fortunately there are only a few 


U.S. TANK OUTPUT is bvlnf greatly sccvlsrscvd by Perd maM-pr»ductl«n m*th«ds new used 
to preduce U-ten M4 medium tenks. This pbece shews werhmen petting finishing teechee to 
tanhs as tha machines roll off the assembly Him*. 


e fighting 

the United Nations, to the fighting leaders of 
America's allies ; he revealed som^ing of the 
magnitude and diversity of America's own 
military activities. " As I •peak to you, approx¬ 
imately one and a half million soldiers, sailors, 
marines and flyers are in service outside continental 
limits all through the world.” 

Vj^HEXE will the next blow fall, when are 
the United Nations going to strike in 
Europe, and where ? The President refrained 
from prophecy, but this he could and did 
say: ** We are going to strike, and strike 
hard . . . We believe that the Nazis and 
the Fascists have asked for it, and they're 
going to get it. . . 

Progress in the held depends upon progress 
on the production front, and on the whole 
Mr. Roosevelt seemed to be satislied with 
what had been achieved. 

In 1943 they had produced 48,000 military 

r lanes—more than the production of Germany, 
taiy, and Japan put together ; in last Decenlber 
alone 5,500 military planes had been turned out, 
and the rate of prowetion was still rising. In 
1942 they had produced 56,000 combat vehicles, 
O/u.wxj iRirhint-guiu, ji.uw uiu-uiifc luiis, 
ten and a quarter billion rouiwis of small-arms 
ammunition, 181,000,000 rounds of artillery 
ammunition . . . "I think die arsenal 

Democracy." commented the President, "is 
making good." And while this "miracle of 
production " was in process of achiesyment, the 
American armed forces had grown from tsro 
milliofw 4o over seven miitioru. and the American 


Americans who put appetite above 
patriotism.” 

For the rest, the President wasconcerned 
with (he ” Slate of the Union ” after the 
war ; and here he took the wind out of the 
sails of those of his critics (particularly the 
Republicans in Congress who had recently 
won their seats and felt that they had a man¬ 
date to be independently critical) who had 
anticipaled that we would ” out-Beveridge 
Beveridge ” in his plans for the post-war 
world. He submitted no detailed set of blue¬ 
prints of the Anaerica that is to be whra the 
war is won, but contented himself by repeating 
those broad generalizations drawn from his 
liberal philosophy which almost ail Americans 
have approved as they have fallen from his 
lips, and which there is every reason to believe 
they still approve. 

l^ouR days later the President presented his 
war budget message to Congress, what 
he described as ” a maximum programme 
for waging war. ’' America was waging total 
war, he said, because her very existence is 
threatened. ” Total war is a grim reality. 


amounted to |2,()(X>,(X)0,0(X>. a figure which 
may be easier to grasp if we refer to it as 
two billions, since an American billion is a 
thousand millions. (An English billion, 
by the way, is a million million.) At the 
beginning of 1943 it exceeded six billions 
a month-and during the coming fiscal year it 
will average more than eight billion dollars a 
month—say. a hundred billions a year (at 
$4 »» £ : -£25 thousand million). 

This enormous expenditure is bound to 
have the most serious effects on American 
way! of life. It involves the total mobiliza¬ 
tion of all America's men and women, all 
America's equipment and materials. During 
1943 approximately 6,000,000 people will be 
needed above present requirements for the 
armed Services and war production. 

Production of less-needed commodities 
must be reduced, while the production of 
commodities for war and essential civilian 
use must be increased. ” That may hurt 
our taste, but not our health.” 

During the Coming year American civilians 
may expect to be able to purchase about 500 
dollars’ (£125) worth of goods and services; 
this represents an average of nearly 23 per 
cent below the record level of 1941. 

"Total war demands the simplification of 
American life. By giving up what we do not need 
all of us will be better able to get what we do need. 
We mutt assure each citizen the necessities of life 
at prices he can pay. By concerted effort to 
stabilize prices, rents, and wages we have suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping the rite in the cost of living 
within narrow bounds. We will continue those 
efforts and will succeed." 

Uow is the vast programme to be financed ? 
* In the first place, by the reduction of 
non-war expenditure from six and a half 
biHionsin 1939 to four billions in 1944. Hence¬ 
forth 96 cents of every dollar expended by the 
U.S. Federal Government will be used to 
pay war costs and interest on the public debt, 
leaving only 4 cents for all the so-called 
non-war purposes. An extra sixteen billion 
dollars is to be collected by taxation or 
savings, thus enabling the State to meet 
approximately SO per cent of the coming 
year's w«r expenditure. 

In brief, in the-current twelve months to 
next June, Untied Stales war expenditure will 
be 77 billion dollars ; in the succeeding 
twelve months it will be around a hundred 
billion dollars. The figures are so huge as to 
seem, as Mr. Roosevelt says, fantastic. Yet 
it may be doubled whether with an expendi¬ 
ture of 100 billion dollars the United States 
will be devoting any larger proportion of its 
resources to the prosecution of the war than 
this country or Canada. 

A> Mr. Oscar Hobson has pointed out in The 
News Chronicle the cost of certain manufactured 
war products in America is in dollars much higher 
than four times their coat in pounds here. (It 
should be explained that for ^rposts of com¬ 
parison the pound is now usu^y taken as four 
dollars). It is known that the ratio of wages of 
workers doipg comparable work is nearer $8 » £ 
than I4 as £. ^ain, the American private 
soldier gets something over 8s. a day against the 
British Tommy's 3s., giving an, equivalent rata 
of exchange 0? I20 or 8tr * C 

Without attempting to minimize America's 
effort in the least, concludes Mr. Hobson, it 
w o u ld be a more accura t e measu ae to t ake the 
dollar at about six to the pound, and to say 
that America's 1943-4 war expenditure will 
be not £25,000 millions, or five times ours, 
but £I5.000millions.or three timeseurs. The 
population of the U.S.A. it may be noted is 
about 132 millions, as compared with Great 
Britain's 48 millions. 


It means the dedication of our lives and 
services with a single objective—victory 
. . . In total war we are all soldiers, 
whether in uniform, overalls, or shirt sleeves. ” 

Just before Pearl Harbour. Aiflerica’s 
monthly expenditure for war purposes 
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Uncle Sam Rolls Up His Sleeves for War 



AMtKICA'S TOTAL WAR. 

I, Af • Lw Anf»l«t ante 

of elM WoniMi't Ambvlsnc* 
OctoiK* C»Tp* rmpla€m m«n ea • 
CaliferAlM rMCh, wh«r« th«u> 
M»d* of tomacoof h«v« to 
otekod. 2. LurtchoM in tk# 
ComWflod CMof* of Staff build* 
ing at Watfcingtea. Loft to 
rigbl : Adm. E. J. King, C.*in.C. 
U.t. FloM! COA. C. C.Har«haM. 
C.-Ia*C. U.S. Armr: Adm. W. D. 
Laabr, Chiof of Staff to Proa. 
Rootavalt; Lt.-tian. H. H. 
Arnold, comnwnding U.S. Army 
Air Pore*. S. On Nov. 22. If42, 
at Rivana Laka, Yukon, mom- 
bora of tbo Canadian Cabinot 
«Mt tho tago on tbo Aloan 
Highway—tbo l(4TI*nrflo*long 
road linking Aiaaka acrota 
Canada with tho U.S.A. (too 

S p. UI-222 of tbit volomol. 4, 
yntbotic rubb^ roady for ahip- 
mont in papor druim. Each 
drom bolda 290 pound*. S, 
Troopo domonttrato how to ro* 
movo ica from a tank troad at 
tho Arctic tooting iaboratory at 
a U.S. Army poat. i, Workort 
of a U.S. robbor company faaton 
bolt* la a motal cato dMlgitod 
to hold tbo toK**oaliag tank of 
a divo*bombor. 

Pkdot. Sem Ytrk Timet Phmes. 
<f>« 0 (ia/af Preu. Kevtloiie. Sp«rt A 
(ttneral. PiUorml Petit 


»* 4 . 












(1C> to tko roor loar>Can torrot by moosa ot 
troaka ( 1 T>. down wbteh tha onannUloa la 
bydrottlieolly tod. Id ihia nDanor • groDtaa 
woigbt CDB bo cDTTlod boaDDOo Ibo balDoeo ol 
tbo Dlroroft ia not apaat. Pool taoka dpo 
aitoDtad in tbo wlnga. wbila tha haatlBk ayataa 
419> U oporatad by bet »ir taeis tbo anglaoa. 
Foldiog aaata for tbo aaoond pilot ood oDglBoor 
»nd boaka tor tbo craw ora aaan at <g> aad (131, 
wblla eaygoa bottloa (f) aad a aopply ot flarot 
(14) ara alto riiowa. 


»v»a aa oulataadlngly auacaao- . hand. Tha largo bomb doora (18) hava alraady j tha wiralaaa oporator (41. Tha aagiaaar (•) ia 

bomtaar onaaalaa agalnat tba * baan opanad. 1 oalag tha aatral-dema- (•) to apot ^or atght 

,a ot tboaa pearartot maeblnaa ^ •ittiag toaaaiy at tha ooatrola, tha pilot and f flghtora. It la taia )ob to eoatrol—at tha dlraa> 

Ita attaak. Tba groat airoratt f captain or tba aireratt (5) has leUowad tba 2 tlon ot tha pilot—tha fOBotloaa tba tour 

and trua on tha ■■ ran>np ” to ^ bomb-aiiaar’a dlrootloBa ontil tha bomba hava T l.tTft b.p. Marita anglaoa. Ttaia ha doaa by 

'. crouohod oa bio pa4dod 4 boon "got away." At tha bomb craahaa on to 2 maana of hla Inatrumant paaal (10). which 

b atmar (8) watebaa the targot I tha targat It la antomatteally photographed. f actaataa tha oovarad'la eontrola to tha 

hia alghta. Tbaa ha praaioB 4 Tha navigator (3), whoaa daring akill baa 2 anglnaa (11). 

right hand, tbaa ralaaaing tba ^ anablad tha plana to roach tha targat araa, la i Tha front twla-gua turret (L) and the mid- 

b particular part ot tha oaor- 4 aaatad at bis daak. preparing to give tba pilot 4 upper turret lift) ara ahowa, aa ia tha matbod 

oraba to bo ralaaftad ia ®rat 2 .’•prcMOa tlrmvn t«r TBl W*a Ii.i.caYuri.l> fty ifawvrib 











THE WAR IN THE AIR 

by Opt. Norman Macmillan, M.C., A«F<C. 


I N most sectors of the global war areas 
attack is now the keynote of United 
Nations policy. 

The Ruhr industrial district was bombed 
eight times by aircrart of Bomber Command 
during the nights following January 3, 4. 7. 8, 
9. II, 12, and 13, 1943. Bomte weighing up 
to 4,000 lb. were dropped during these 
raids. In the last raid more than 100 tons of 
high*cxplosivc and incendiary bombs were 
dropped in 12 minutes by four*en^'ncd 
bombers which got throu^ in spite of violent 
ami-aircraft gunfire. Seventeen bombers 
were lost in these raids. 

Fssen was the principal target—the main 
centre of Krupps armament firm, which 
produces more of Germany's heavy naval, 
coastal defence, and mobile railway guns than 
any other concern. With Germany known 
to be increasing her coastal defences as 
rapidly as possible in fear of a United Nations' 
assault upon Europe, Krupps is a desirable 
strategic target for R.A.F. bombers from the 
British point of view. 

I'he Germans tried to defend Essen with 
night-fighters in addition to anti-aircraft 
gunfire. Shots were exchanged between 
British and German aircraft, but there were 
few serious encounters. One Lancaster 
captain reported after the fifth raid : “ Our 
aircraft were still bombing when I left, and 
fires were springing up all over the target. 

I could still see the glare when I was a hundred 
mites away." During the si.xih raid a pilot 
circling the target area made a steep bunk. 
Suddenly Ik found his Lancaster upside 
down. " Apparently I had done a half roll,” 
he reported ; I should hardly have thought 
it pos.sible in a Lancaster. One engine cut 
out, but it picked up again once we were 
straight and level." 

A JuNKEKS 88 night-fighter attacked a British 
bomber daring the eighth raid. The 
first warning to the crew of the bomber was 
the impact of bullets from dead astern. The 
rear gunner was wounded in the leg. Another 
burst tore a large hole in the port wing, and 
released the rubber dinghy, which shot into 
the air. The din^y wrapp^ around the tail 
of the bomber. The aircraft became uncon¬ 
trollable and fell 2,000 feet. During its fall 
the Junkers lost it. The pilot rejoined 
control, canK home with the hydraulic 
system out of action, the rudder and elevator 
damaged, and holes io the fuselage and rear 
and mid-upper gun turrets. 

After eight right punches at Germany's 
Ruhr in 11 days. Bomber Command suddenly 
landed a hard left, right oir the heart, Berlin, 


which a strong force bombed on the night 
of Saturday, January 16. The 1,200 mile' 
journey was made through and over thick 
cloud. But there were clear patches over 
Berlin. High explosive bombs op to 3i-tons 
weight were dropped and many thousands of 
incundiarie fell on the city. Large fires were 
seen. Only one bomber was lost, despite the 
defence zones of searchlights and severe flak. 
This the 54th raid on Berlin, was its heaviest. 
Indeed, many early raids on ihe German 
capital were made by a mere handful of 
bombers, of types unable to load up the 
weight or sizes of bombs now carried almost 
every night to some pari of Germany. 

The S3rd raid took place on November 7, 
1941. when Mannheim and Cologne were 
also raided. Russian bombers raided Berlin 
during the subsequent interval. 

Dkitish bombing policy changed greatly 
^ during this interval. The column of single 
machines, with wide time intervals between 
each bomber, gave place to (he present 
method of concentrated lx>mbihg. The new 
method docs mure damage in a briefer time, 
and so makes it more difficult for A.R.P. 
personrKi to reduce the extent of the damage. 
Indeed, it has been reported that German 
A.R.P. personnel keep under shelter during 
concentrated raids, and emerge to hght the 
fires when the bombers have gone: a pedicy 
adopted to cut down the casualties in trained 
personnel due to (he rain of bombs. The 
number of bombers simultaneously over the 
target area confuses the locatcr crews, whether 
operating acoustically or by electrical appa¬ 
ratus. and gives additional protection against 
shell6re and night-hghiers, for neither gunners 
nor fighter pilots can engage more than a 
few of the bombers. 

Renewed Raids on l^ndon 

The 54th raid on Berlin provoked the 
Luftwaffe into retaliation against south-east 
England and London on the following’night; 
the Luftwaffe made two attacks with a 
considerable time interval between, indicating 
that the same aircraft may have been used. 
Ten German bombers were destroyed. 
During this night the R.A.F. were again over 
Berlin. Weather favoured defence during the 
long trip across Germany ; (here was bright 
moonli^t all the way, no cover from cloud 
except over the target; 22 bombers were lost 
from a strong force. 

On January 20 about 90 enemy lighters 
approached the south-east coast of England. 
Some 25 Me. 109 and FW. 190 ffghter- 
bombers flew inland and fanned out over 



SACK FKOM 8EKLIN. LMCuMr mircr«ft W* hor* mar $tfr tMr return tr»m tM haRvy ltA.a. 
RttMh on tho Gorman capital on Jan. 17, 174). Tho provlou* nlfht also mw a Oovaatatlnc raid oa 
Sarlia, and on both occafleno a groat load of bainks, including t,aM poundora, va* dreppod. 
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FLT.-SERCT. R. H. MIDDLETON. R.A.A.F. 
(No. 149 Sodn.l, wa* on Jan. I). 194) awardod 
tha V.C. for '* dovotlon to duty in tho (aco ot 
overwholming odd« unturpotsod in tho onnalo 
of tho Rorol Air Forco<'' Ho wai captain 
and lat pilot c( a Stirluig dotailod to attack a 
Tairjn faccor|> in Nov., f942. HL piano wa« 
hit and though badly woundod, ho bravoly 
earriod on and brought hli aircraft back to 
Britlah watora, though ho diod in tho attompt. 

Photo. Bftlitk OffioikI: Crown Copyright 

Kent and Sussex. Abotrt six reached the 
London area. Fifteen enemy .'lircraft were 
shot down that day by defendmg British 
aircraft of Lighter Command, live by the 
Hawker Typhoon 400 m.p.h.-pliis fighter, 
which has bixn in operation since the Dieppe 
raid. The Typhoon is the world’s most 
heavily armed and armoured, fighter. Its 
Napier-Sabre engine develops about 2,400 h.p. 

The Russian advance has continued. 
Presumably air bombardment assisted the 
capture of Millcrovo, important rail town 
between Rostov and Voronezh. Gernvan air 
losses continue at a high rate. Russia reports 
latest German aircraft losses as 255 in one 
week against 133 Russian. The Russians 
have stormed the aerodrome used by the 
Germans'to .supply troops cut off in the 
Stalingrad area. Its capture will force the 
Luftwaffe to supply (he sem-iindcr of the 
garrison by parachute, a less efficient method 
than landing air transports. 

In the Mediterranean strategic bombing 
was applied against targets in Sicily, Lampe¬ 
dusa, and Tunisia, and Allied aircraft have 
been pasting Rommel's fleeing columns. The 
air arm tore the German supply system to 
shreds by the bombing of Tripoli, Bizerta, 
Tunis, and every North African port open to 
the use of esemy shipping, and ports on the 
European side of the Mediterranean, too. 

Cteady pressure has been maintained 
^ against (Ik Japanese in Burma and (he 
Far East. In Burma, British and American 
ffghters and bombers attacked land, sea and 
river targeu everywhere; U.S. bombers 
sank one ship in a Japanese-Escorted convoy 
far to the south of Rangoon. 

Japanese bases throughout New Guinea 
were subjected to air attack. U.S. forces arc 
securing their Solomon Islands aerodrome 
by advancing slowly in Guadalcanal. 

The Air Ministry has released photographs 
of Ihe R.A.F. 2,000-tb. parachute blast 
bomb, which is dropped by medium and 
heavy bombers on industrial area targets to 
secure maximum effect by U should 

not be confused with the paraehute-chcck 
bomb which i referred to in page 502 as in 
us( by the Americans in Papua; the latter 
is an anti-personnel bomb used to attack 
troops and similar IVont-lioe targets, a^inst 
which our fighter-bombers employ delay- 
action bombs. 


Allies Reach Last Stage in New Guinea Battle 
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JAFS' LAST STAND (N NEW GUINEA in th« Ssnanandm r«sion wa« •xtramaly tanaciou* after the Allied occupation of Buna and Cona durin( 
tha cloaing waakt o' 1942. 1, Auftrallan macliina-funnar; whoso post Is affactivaly hidden amid foliaga, goes Into a«ion, 2, 1*000001 bringing in 

a wounded American. 3> U.S. soldiers building an oparating*tabla at a medical pMt in the Buna area. 4. Australiant crossing tha Kanusi river 
by means of “flying foxas," PAGE 536 Photos. Sms (^htonicU, btihsh Smsrtels, Stv Yorh iimts, Sport 6- (ifttergi 









How Our Men Pass the Time in Captivity 



BRITISH fRISONERS OF 
WAR i«i OarmAAy mr« hou««d In 
camp* map, V»l. IV, p. lEI) 
wliicli ar* dividad into variowi 
cataforiaa ; Ollac* (efficar 
campa), Stalaff (for other 
rankO, Dulag* (temporary 
camp*), Lpftlag* (for airmen), 
Marlac* and Milagt (for naval 
rating*). By International con¬ 
vention priaonar* have certain 
right* which are aafeguardod by 
the Intarnatienal Red Croi* 
Committee at Geneva. The 
chief of the** right* are : fo<»d 
on the *ame ecale as the captor 
country’s backline troop*; cloth¬ 
ing, underwear and footwear ; 
medical attention ; correspond- 
once, parcel* of food and reading 
matter. Right, photo from an 
enemy source allowing British 
soldier* captured at Dunkirk in 
1940 enjoying a circus which 
they have built at their camp. 
Below, Xma* card receiv^ 
from an officer camp in IN2. 


Window 


to Show InUrror 


TO DEFEAT BOREDOM, our men organise exhi¬ 
bition* and gama*. Above, a boxing contest. Below 
left, model built from drawInM and description* com 
Calnod in lotter* sont home by British captive*, of thoir 
living quarters at a camp for airmen prisoners. 

“ TT is dmazing how clever some of the fellows are with 
^ such limited resource*. ' wrote a British prisoner of 
war from Stala|> Luft 111 . In his letter, which was 
recently received by the British Prisoners of War Relatives' 
Association, the writer was referring to an arts and crafts 
exhibition organised by some of his comrades at a camp 
in Germany. “About ten barracks have been converted 
into exhibition halls and the general effect is astonishing, “ 
wrote another prisoner. “For four hours 1 wandered round 
this exhibition, forgetting that I was in a Stalag." 

T his is indeed a bright side to the picture, and it shows 
that our men are turning their captivity to good 
account, for prison-life in Germany would be unbearably 
monotonous without some such organisation among the 
prisoners themselves, deprived as they are of most of the 
things that make life worth living. Therefore, every 
effort is made to suj^ly lacking material wants. Parcels 
containing clothing, reading matter and games of all 
kinds provide a few of the prisoners’ pressing needs. How 
greatly these are appreciated is shown by thousands o! 
letters and messages from the innumerable camps through¬ 
out Germany. Food parcels, which are dispatched at the 
rate of orw per week per tnan through the Red Cross, are, 
of course, extremely welcome. Prisoners who are ill are 
the special care of an Invalid Comforts Section of the Red 
Crou and receive invalid food and other necessities. 

'Ph«t9i, P/aiuS iVcx'i, Kiystoiu, D»ilj Minor 
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THE HOME FRONT 

by E. Royston Hke 


Muple really engaged ? When u the weddin 
date, and where is the marriage to take place 7 
Hare either oi the young couple any furniture 
of their own already, or are they living with their 
parents 7 These arc some of Hie preliminary 
questions which have to be satisfied before the 
permit is issued. Then, in due time, inquiries 
are to be made as to whether the wedding took 



K nockers-up— or rather the Jack of 
them—caused a strike in the L.M.S. 
railway yards at Nottingham on 
January 11. For the benefit of those not 
icquainted with this species of human fauna, 
1 knocker-up is a man whose job it is to rouse 
whether by a fierce rat-a-tat on the front 
door or by a handful of gravel thrown at 
ihc bedroom window) those workers who 
have to report for duty long before it is 
light. Before last winter there were eight 
knockers-up in Nottingham who used to 
cal! the locomcn detailed for duty between 
midnight and 7.30 a.m. But on November 2 
they were withdrawn owing to labour 
shortage, and the locomcn were 
IcA to their own devices. Some of 
them had alarm clocks; others 
would like to have had them, but 
found that you cannot get one 
now fop love or money. Still 
others relied on their wives to wake 
them . . . But sometimes she “ fell 
down ” on the job, and a loco- 
man. arriving late at the depot, 
found that his train had gone. He 
was sent home and lost a day's 
pay in consequence. 


the bUck-out minus « light. To take a eas« in 
point, the Swadlincote magistrates were non¬ 
plused when they had brought before them 
a number of miners from the south Derbyshire 
coalfields, summoned for cycling to work in the 
early morning without rear lights. In defence it 
was urged that it was impossible to buy batteries, 
and this the police admitted. Coal production 
would be gravely affected if the men had to walk 
four miles from their homes to the pits and then 
another two to the coalface. Neither oil nor 
acetylene lamps were available, and public trans¬ 
port there was none. All the cases where it was 
proved a battery was unobtainable were dismissed 
on peyment of costs, and it was stated that Mr. 
Lloyd George, Minister of Fuel and Power, was 
trying to spdd up the delivery of more batteries. 


E 


ARLY in January the 
held a meeting and 


locomen 

resolved 


to strike at midnisht on the follow¬ 
ing Sunday unless knockers-up 
were provided ; and when that mid¬ 
night came 600 drivers, firemen and 
guards stopped away from work, 
and 17 local passenger trains and a 
number of goods trains did not 
run . . . During the day negoti¬ 
ations with the L.M.S. and the 
local Ministry of Labour officials 
were resumed, and in a few hours 
a settlement was reached. The 
knockers-up were put back, men 
who had lost time through not hav¬ 
ing been called were to have their 
payment made up. and there was 
to be no victimi/aiion. The men 
agreed to provide their own 
knockers-up for the present, but 
it was left to the Ministry of 
Labour to find them permanently. 

Alarm clocks would have prevented 
tiie locomen from oversleeping, but of 
alarm clocks the shops are bare. 
fore the War they used to coma in 
large quantities from the U.S.A. and 
Switserland. Now these channels ol 
fupphes have been cut off, and E 


UTILITY FURNITURi, fr*« of purchase taa, mev be bewghc 
«nlr by bombed-oot clHtens and newly-wed or engaged couplet. 
Permits have to be obtained, and these Incorporate e ** points *’ 
Horo it shown a woll-dosignod Utility kitchan cabinot of 

fopKOf Puti 


systom. 
stalnod booch. 


Ush 


makers are busy making munitions. In London it 
was reported from one of the big stores that they 
had a waiting-list for alarm clocks at su. each ; 
even at that price a hundred a day could ^ sold — 
if they could obtain them. 


A MOTHER and more vita! necessity of war- 
^ time life is the electric torch, and from 
all parts of the country complaints have come 
in of the scarcity of batteries. The battery 
for the convenient pocket-torch is in very 
short supply, because the Board of Trade 
has decided that no more cases of this sire 
are to be manufactured (although a limited 
number of batteries will continue to be made 
for those torches already in use). But 
scarcer far are the batteries for cycle lamps. 
1 do not know how many millions of cyclists 
there are on British roads at the present 
time (how pleasant it is cycling nowadays 
even on the great arterial roads which once 
were death-traps for the humble cyclist 1). 
but to ride a bike aAer dark without a light 
is to court trouble. 

From various districts there come reports of 
large-scale prosecutions the police of workers 
who have been found going to #ork or borne in 


clock- At the beginning of January the Boatd of 
^ Trade announced that the Utility Furni¬ 
ture scheme was in operation. The furniture, 
it was explained, could be supplied only to 
those obtaining an official permit, and those 
permits will be issued to: (1) people who 
are about to set up a home for the first time, 
provided they have married since the be¬ 
ginning of 1941 or intend to marry within 
two months of applying for the permit ; 
(2) people who wish to .set up a home be¬ 
cause they are going to have a child ; (3) 
people who have lost their home through 
enemy action. Only in special circumstances 
will exceptions be made, e.g. for the purchase 
of a bed for a child growing too big for his 
cot. or for the purchase by a newly-married 
couple of furniture for a bedroom in the 
house of parents. Permits, however, are 
not required for nursery furniture (i.e. cot, 
play-pen and child’s chair). 


fiUce ; if it did not, why not 7 If the engagement 
has bMQ broken, then the permit is cancelled 
and any furniture bought must be returned. 

■^ONi of the furniture is as yet available 
^ for inspection. It must be ordered from 
a furniture dealer from a catalogue, copies 
of which can be obiaincd (price 9d.) from 
any bookseller or newsagent or direct 
from H.M. Stationery Office. No purchase 
tax is levied, and the maximum retail prices 
which have been fixed cover free delivery 
within a radius of IS miles. Hire purchax 
terms are to be made available. Tne maxi¬ 
mum number of units is 60 in the case of a 
married couple setting up a home, and up 
to IS more will be allowed for 
each child. Specimen char^, with 
the “ cost in points ” given in 
brackets, are: 

Dining table, ^4 tys. 6d. and 
^5 t5s. (6 Mints); dining chair, 
gi ts. td ii los. (t); easy chair, iz las. 
and it los. (6); sideboud, jh os. 64 . 
and jio 7s. (6); double bed, u tos. qd. 
(oak) to Its. (mahogany) ( 5 ); ward¬ 
robes, ji^as. qd. to {174s. (la or 
for 3 ft. size, to) ; 3 ft. dressing chest 
(with mirror), j(8 iis. to £10 los. (8) ; 
kitchen table, (41. and ^3 8s. 6d. (6, 
or for smaller one 4) ; kitchen chair, 
tas. 6d. and 14s. 3d. (i). 

Decently the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure 
issued their report (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 4<i.) on The Health and Wel¬ 
fare of Women in War Factories. 
In the three years since mjd-1939 
rather more than onc-and-a-half 
million women have taken up fresh 
jobs in industry. The Committee 
comment unfavourably on the fact 
that, except in the case of Royal 
Ordnance Factories and certain 
private undertakings, there has 
been no selective m^ical exami¬ 
nation before the intake of women 
into industry, with the result that 
many women sent from a consid¬ 
erable distance to work at a factory 
have been found on arrival to be 
suffering from an illness or mental 
disability which made it impossible 
for them to be accepted for em¬ 
ployment. It is urged, therefore, 
that the Government should give 
close attention to the problem of 
securing a satisfactory industrial 
medical service, and that greater 
use should be made of women doctors. 


liiat reference to engaged couples gave rise 
at once to some speculation. A Daily Express 
reporter who made inquiries at the Boai^ of 
Trade discovered that there is to be an elaborate 
system of checking and confirmation. Are the 
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Physical amenities are also criticized. In some 
factories, it is stated, an inadequate time is allowed 
for meals, and if service in the canteen is not too 
good, girls have to bolt their food ; in others, 
workers stilt eat a snack at their machines or work¬ 
tables. Insufficient attention is devoted in some 
factories to personal cleanliness and the pre¬ 
vention of industrial dermatitis. Washing-rooms 
are generally unattractive, and often badly 
lighted Then many factories, particularly the 
medium-sized and smaller estabbshments, leave 
much to be desired in the way of lighting and 
ventilation. 


|-I(>URS of work, too. are the subject of 
^ ^ unfavourable comment. Although the 
Ministry of Labour advised employers two 
years ago that the number of hours worked 
by women should vary only between 48 
and 56 per week, cases were reported of 
women who are working 12 hours a day. 
spending two or three hours Iravelling. and 
on top of this undertaking household duties. 
Small wonder is it that in these circumstances 
sickness and absence from work arc reported 
to be more frequent among women workers 
than among the men. 



London’s Little Streets Have Kept Their Courage 



»'*•» PToy^rbltf c<Hir»c«- Th« r«tsH«tonr wf««» r»Jd on Jan. 17. IMI. lauixhod by a fow Carman 
wira«ayk.d^n'd«H,h/ prayiou. n.jht. wu the MMropolif'a <}r«t bit mW ainc* May IMI ; two day* latar cha capital 

boma.***'***" ®*7»**'*- Tbit phots(raph tbawa a woman warden mladinf a baby wboao paranta arc taivafing thair furnitvra from thdr bombod^ut 
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At Home and Abroad With Our Roving Camera 



WORLD'S LARGEST TRAILERS. d*iigi»«d t« cmrry p«rc* of B.24 U.S. bomb«r Aircraft from 
factory to aMombly plant, loaoo tho Ford Motor Company'c Willow Run Worict in Amorica 
at most daily, boariog choir all-importaat cargooo. Loft, o»o ^ thoto M*ft. tractor-crailort loadod 
with parU : tho load compritoo tho groat eontro wing soction of tho bentbor, with ailoronc 
on tho right and loading odgot on tho loft. Bolow and out of tight aro outor wing panoii and 
Rapo-^li anugiy tocurod ao at to travol without a (ar. Abovo, roady to bogln tho leumoy. 
PAGC 540 PMet, BttHii OHu’th Croun Cipvrigkt; L.S.4., R. If'. HfinmonJ, Ktfstotu 


NEW ARMY OVERCOAT. Tho 
Rogwiar Army and oho Homo 
Guard aro iMing iaauod with 
wintor evorcoatt of utility cut. 
Inttoad of braai, thoco coata havo 
khaki-ceiourod piaacic buttona, 
and aro of a alighcly chinnor ma- 
toriai than hitherto. A pioat runa 
from tho Cop to tho bottom at tho 
back, thua giving groator froodom 
for tho arma. In provioua iaauoa 
tho pioat ran only from tho bolt 
to tho bottom of tho coat. Such 
changoa in Army uniform doaigna 
aro under froouont review. 


AUSTERITY COBBLING haa been brought 
about owing to ahortago of leather. On Jan. 
I, IM). patchwork repaira for ahoea, with two* 
pioco repair for hoela over 1} in. in width or 
longfh, and heel roinforcoment at tho point 
of wear in rubber or iron, became compulaory. 
Ropaira will henceforth rowgh-finiahod, but 
adequate. A wartime code for treatment 
of footwear hai been given by tho Board of 
Trade. Important pointa are ; oxamino your 
thooa each evening ; havo thent- repaired aa 
aoon aa the top layer of leather haa worn 
through ; clean them ragularly. Thia photo* 
graph thowa how the new repair work will 
be carried out. 


H.M.S. ROYAL RACLB in peacetime carried thou* 
aanda of Loodenera to N. Kentiah reaorca. Two 
yoara ago ahe waa cemmiaaio n od aa a waraKIp of the 
Royal Navy. D«^ng chia period ahe haa ipent S20 
nighta and 132 ^ya at tea. covering a mileage of 
3S,f#0. She haa been in action S3 timoa againat enemy 
aircraft, and haa deetroyed two for certain and 
many probablea. Among the honoura awarded to 
her crew are two D.S.C.a. four D.S.M.a, and 13 men- 
tiona in diapatchea. 

ThIa record ia apart from her fine achievement at 
Dunkirk, when the Royal Eaglo (not yet on the Navy’a 
aCronpth), brought heme nearly 3,WO men, one of 
her moat diatingulahed paaaengeri on that hiaterie 
occaaien being Gen. Fownall. Each man of the ahip’a 
company who waa on board at that time carrier a 
ailver penknife inacribod '* Royal Eagle, Dunkirk 
1940," preaented by men of Che Cheahire Regt. 
whom the brought aafely back. Below, polithing 
the ahip'a paddle>whoel. Right, ratinga All pom>pom. 
ammi^nicion belta aboard their redoubtable veaael. 





I WAS THERE/ 


We Got the Convoy Through the U-Boats 

Attacked 35 times br U>boats in the Atlantic, an armada of merchantmen 
recently reached this country. The part that a Liberator of the Coastal 
Command played in this battle lasting four days and nights is told below: 
the story is reprinted from The Daily Telegraph. 


“ '¥'¥ Tt had been over Ihe convoy only 

W about hair an hour.” said Sqdn.* 
* ^ * Ldr. Bulloch, “ when we sighted 
Ihe Tint submarine. There was a hailstorm 
at the time and in the early morning light 
visibility was bad. 

But this U'boat was on the surface 
about 11 miles behind the convoy. It was 
travelling fast to catch up with the ships. I 
circled to attack. It sighted us and started 
to crash-dive, but I got it just as it was dis¬ 
appearing, and the depth charges went down 
on top of it." 

Flyg.-Off. Michael S. Layton, Bulloch’s Canadian 
navigator, had a "grandstand" view of what 
happened then. 

“ 1 looked back from the astrodome,” he* 
said, ** and saw about 40 feet of the submarine 
Slicking out of the water at an angle of 30 
degrees. The depth charges exploded right 
along the track of the U-boat and the spray 
completely smothered the stern.” 

A patch of oil nearly 800 yards 'one spread 
on the surface of the sea and was followed 
seconds later by debris. The Liberator 
signalled a corvette to the scene. When it 
arrived it disturbed a flock of seagulls which 
were hovering over the debris. The corvette 
signalled Sqdn.-Ldr. Bulloch, " You certainly 
got him.” Anothct' signal read. “ You killed 
him.” And a third . '* Dead bodies seen.” 

Three hours later the squadron-leader 


“ 1 was sitting in the cockpit wKh a plate 
on my kr»ec, with * George ‘—the automatic 
pilot—in charge,” Sqdn.-Ldr. Bulloch said. 
" ( -was going to enjoy that steak, hut 
another U-boat popped up. 

** The plate, with its steak and potatoes, 
went spinning off my knee as I grabbed the 
controls and sounded the alarm. There was a 
clatter of plates back in the aircraft as the 
rest of the crew jumped to it, forgetting how 
hung *7 they were. 

" We dived on the submarine and opened 
up on it with cannon and machine-gun tire. 
We couldn't do anything else. But the U-boat 
didn't know (hat, and as soon as it s.iw u.s 
coming it got under quickly. Our lunch v>as 
ruined, but that U-boal didn't get within 
torpedo range of the convoy.” 

Twenty minutes later another one was 
sighted, and Sqdr.-Ldr. Bulloch began to 
wonder if the whole German U-4>oat fleet 
had* congregated in that part of the 
Atlantic. They attacked again with (heir 
cannons, and again (he U-boat dived in a 
hurry. 

Another half-hour and the squadron-leader 
sighted a sjxth submarine : 50 minutes later 
a seventh : and in another 25 mintte> the 
eighth. All three were attacked with cannon 
fire and forced to crash-dive. 



SQDN.-LDR. RULLOCH, O.S.O.. O.S.C. 

whoM vtorv U taia in (h)« pBC*. liM 
r«c«ivad a bar to hit D.S.O., and Sorft. 
McCeli (rl(ht) tha D.P.H. Tka awardi woro 
announetd on Jan. 10, IM). Phalo.UntnkOSunl 

It was only when darkness was beginning 
to fall that the Liberator headed back to 
base. It landed safely after a patrol of nearly 
17 hours- and afler attacking U-boats from 
dawn'to dusk. 


sighted two U-boats 300 yards apart going 
like mad for the convoy. 


We Were the Cat Among RommeVs Pigeons 


*■ There was oil coming from one of them,’*' 
he said. So they attacked it and the depth 
charges were well placed. A couple of 
seconds after the explosions had died away a 
terrific spout of water shot us into the air. 

The liberator had now no more depth 
charges, hut it continued its i^atroL The crew 
settled down to the routine jobs and one of 
the gunners cooked a lunch of steak and 
potatoes on a paraffin stove. 


Annoured cars of the Royal Dragoons executed one of the 8 th Army's 
most spectacular manoeimes when they broke thronch Rommel’s lines on 
Nov. a, 1942 . and in four days destroyed 200 vehicles, captured and de¬ 
stroyed at least 30 guns, and cut many phone lines. The story is told here 
by a leader of one of the armoured squadrons. 

W E attsihute the luck which attended fields in single file. No shot w^s fired at us. 
our initial break-through to (he The only impediment to our progress occurred 
splendid work of (he infantry and when the first car ran into an 88 mm. gunpit 
the artillery, which pa^ed the way. Wc left filled with dead Germans. One or (wo more 
our location and passed through the mine- cars, including three petrol replenishment 



eSCORT SHIPS OP THt ATLANTIC CONVOY that battlod afsinst onomy tubmarlnM In osriy Doc. 1942 (s** accompanying t«xC) Included theso 
•r th« Rrltlab, Polish and Norwsflao navioa. i. H.H.S. Famo. Brltfsti dootroyor, and 2, Nororoglan cwrvocco Roso. wMch sigfatod and engaged two U-boats. 
). Nerweglen corvette tglantine, which succeesfuMy attacked three of the Cerman sebmarleea la two successive aetlene. 4. Polish destroyer Burza 
chased a G-beat and attacked It with depth charges. PAGE 541 Pkolos, Drilish Ogict^l : Crou-o Copjrtght 






lorries, got stuck in slit trenches, but most of 
them pulled out when dawn broke and fought 
their way up to us. 

The enemy was too astounded to do any¬ 
thing as we came through, or else the Italian 
section thou^t we were Germans and the 
German section thought we were Italians. 
They waved Swastika nags at us with vigour, 
and we replied with “ Achtung! ” and 
anything else we could think of which, with 
a wave and answering wave, would get us 
through their lines. 

A s it grew tighter they stared and blinked at 
^ us. Although a warning artillery bar¬ 
rage had been going on all mght they couldn *i 
believe their eyes. They would goggle at us 
from short range, see our berets, boll away a 
few yards, pause as if they didn’t think it was 
true, and come back to take another look. 
We passed within ten yards of the munics of 
an entire battery of held artillery. Right 
down the column we went with Germans 
standing by their guns and fortunately failing 
to let them off. One of them would sud¬ 
denly see we were British, and run a few 
yards to tell somebody else. Then both of 
them would stare unbelievingly. 

We Woke the Quartermaster! 

As the dawn broke we passed a man in bed. 
From the mass of vehicles and equipment 
surrounding hjm he was obviously an Italian 
quartermaster. We woke him up by tossing 
a Vcrcy light into his blankets. He broke 
the record for the sitting high jump ! Into 
one of his lorries we heaved a hand grenade. 
The results on the lorry were most satisfac¬ 
tory. but they scared the second-in-command 
who, following in his armoured car, had 
failed to see us toss the grenade. 

Picking our way through trenches and gun 
positions wc came upon what was evidently a 
" permanent " headquarters. Lorries were 
dug in, men were asleep everywhere They 
were surprised to wake up and see their 
lorries go up in smoke one by one. We were 
now some miles behind their lines, and their 
astonishinent had been so colossal that we 
hadn't had one shot fired at us. It w^s full 
daylight, and getting amongst the ” soR " 
transport our work ^ destruction began. 

Tn the 6rst quarter of an hour the two 
^ squadrons destroyed forty lorries by simply 
putting a bullet through the petrol tanks and 
setting a match to the leak. Thr crews of 
lorries which had TOt bogged in the break¬ 
through transferred themselves to German 
v^icles holding petrol. Sparc men climbed 
aboard Italian vehicles mounted with Breda 
guns, and on wc pushed across the desert. 


IVas There ! —- - 

come aboard. To stop these poignant scenes 
a troop-leader asked for one of their ofVkxrs. 
Half a dozen men stepped forward. We ex¬ 
plained we couldn’t take them ail and. skim¬ 
ming off the cream, pushed on with a colonel . 
and two majors clinging for dear life routul 
the muzzles of our two-pounders. 

* Bumped * by Bombs from (be Air 

Up till now we had had no casualties, 
except three petrol lorries and one armoured 
car jammed way back in the minebelds. The 
commander of the armoured car surprised 
our headquarters by returning to our own 
lines the following morning unarmed and 
driving thirty Italians before him. The 
columns of smoke climbing up from the 
lorries we burned attracted the attention of 
tanks and aircraft. We managed to dodge 
the tanks, but the aircraft pestered us through¬ 
out the next four days. 

The German pilot adopted a novel form of 
bombing. He had probably grown tired of 
aiming at the small tar^ offered by an 
armoured car and, attaching a bomb on a 
piece of rope suspended from his Me.l09, 
flew over us hoping to bump the bomb into 
our turrets. After 24 unsuccessful attempts 
the bomb hit the ground and exploded, 
causing irreparable damage to his piece of 
rope. The armour of our cars was excellent, 
and the only casualties inflicted on us from 
the air were on the German lorries wes 
shanghaied to come along with us. We had 
one personal casualty—one of the - Italian 
majors swinging round a turret was shot off 
by one of his own planes. After that 
allowed the other two Italians to walk it. 

’T‘h£N the two squadrons parted, one contin- 
^ uing due west, the other going south-west. 
In the south we cut the Axis telephone lines 
connecting the left and right flanks of their 
Aiamein line, and added a little more to the 
general confusion. For the remainder of the' 


first day we sat astride their lines of supply, 
holding upland destroying lorries as they 
arrived to supply front-line troops. This 
highway robbery continued for another 
three days without variation, except that 
instead of burning vehicles and so attracting 
aircraft, we merely rendered them useless. 

Ever since we raided the headquarters we 
had had reprisals sent out after us. Slow- 
flying reconnaissance Torches came after us. 
We snot one down. We also came upon some 
aircraft, a marvellous target for our bombers, 
and sent back the information that they were 
waiting on the airfield to be destroyed. *n 
an astonishingly short time our bombers 
were over—and so were their aircraft. There 
was an amusing incident when wc came 
across a South African pilot who had been 
ground strafing. He was shot down practi¬ 
cally under the wheels of one of our armoured 
cars. Expecting to be man-handled so far 
behind the enemy lines he couldn't believe 
his eyes when he realized we were British. 

A ND so wc stayed fifteen miles behind Rom- 
mcl’s lines. The only real battle we had 
'was on November 2, when our break-through 
took place. We heard later, when told that 
the British tanks had broken through, that 
Rommel’s reply had been, " Oh, yes. I 
know about that,” in reference to our 
armoured cars. At the time our tanks really 
had broken through. 

Having waylaid a number of vehicles con¬ 
taining retreating German troops, wc met up 
with several SO mm. anti-tank guns. Things 
looked black for us when we met the Fighting 
French coming west. Fortunately for us 
mutual recognition came quickly, and to¬ 
gether we compelled the enemy to leave behii d 
many anti-tank guns and some field guns 
which he had in tow. With this our job wus 
over. There was no need to return. The 
Eighth Army had come out to meet us. 


My Night ofJTense Expectancy in the Russian Lines 

Written bjr Boris Yampotsky, well-known Soviet war correspondent, this 
account of preparations in the Russian lines (or the ereat November offensive 
is reprinted from Soviet War News. 


F rom a desolate height in the front line, 
battle-orders ring through the night 
air. The gun crews jump from their 
trenches. Soon columns of black smoke 
and earth mark the explosions of Soviet 
shells in the German lines. 

A few seconds aRer the first salvo, search¬ 
lights stab up in all directions. Soon thev 
have grasped their prey—a Focke-Wulf. 
The machine-guns spit into action to supple¬ 


ment the A.A. guns. A dispatch rider 
jumps from his horse, trving to help bring 
down the enemy plane with his rifle. Drivers, 
too, stop their lorries and let the German 
have it. A sapper and a signaller, the 
senlr>' at headquarters and a team of road- 
menders join in. Even the cook grabs a 
rifle and blares away. But the F.W. dis¬ 
appears and is followed by Heinkel bombers 
which drop their screaming loads around our 



Germans panicked from 
their lorries into slit 
trenches. We had no 
time to take prisoners. 
We just look (heir 
weapons and told them 
to commence walking 
cast. Only those who 
refused were shot. Few 
refused. The majority were 
most anxious to oblige us 
in cverv way, and readily 
assisted in draining 
vehicles we thought flt to 
immobilize. 

The Italians asked for 
far greater consideration. 
They wanted to come with 
us, clinging to the sides 
of our armoured cars as 
they fought each other to 


rccoftnalManca patrol ad- 
vancint In Libya. An 
account of a ipoccacular 
braak-ebreugb by a raiding 
column of tboto vohicioa ia 
gi»«n in tbi» and tho pr*. 
coding pago*. 

Photo, britiih Offtnoi 
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GREAT SOVIET DRIVE »fi tl>* S. RuMian front continuod with unnbstod tpood in J«ii. lf4J. Thi« 
photo «h«w« Rmtitn infantry •ttaekinf onomy potitioni in the Don aroa. Praparacions for tho 
Soviat offantiva ara daacrlbad by an aya-witncit in tho accompanylnf taxt. 

/'AMO, Plauet .Vnrs 


positions. Uprooted trees bla/e like rocket 
flares. Meanwhile, ihc artillery pounds 
away more heavily than ever. The Germans 
reply with heavy but poorly directed fire. 

Trench digging under fire is difficuli. 
Fortunately, Ihc earth hereabouts ts gener* 
ously equipped with craters made by German 
land-torpedoes. These make excellent 
premises for headquarters, observation posts, 
radio stations, munition dumps nnd gun 
crews, it is a kind of underground city, 
stretching back many milts through forests 
and swamps. There are underground repair 
shops and garages. A printing-press is 
installed in what was once a bcar'.s den. 
The post office still works m the open. 
Every now and a^in a shell fra^mtent cuts a 
hole in the stack of letters. There is an 
underground bath-house to which the Red 
Army men come direct from the firing-line. 
Seldom have I seen a barber work so quickly 
and dexterously. 

one sleeps at night. Traffic pours 
^ ~ along the roads leading io thd front line. 
A kitchen squad makes its way along a dark 
path, carrying flasks of hot cocoa for the 
tankmen. The rcgimcnial postman hunts 
out addresses in a mare of trenches and 
barbed wire entanglements. Lorries unload 
cases of cartridges and hand-grenades, which 
are immediately rushed forward to the front 
line. 

There is a sinister quiet in the direction of 
the German trenches; but suddenly a 
moriar shell hisses through the still night, 
followed by a storm of German artillery fire. 
The munition-carriers move about noise¬ 
lessly. They never stop for a moment. 
They can tell by the sound of (he shells 
where (he danger lies. Red-hot shell frag¬ 
ments stream like fireworks through the 
dark. The men lie low, protecting the cases 
of bullets with their bodies. These dangerous 


nights are a commonplace to them. They 
know exactly when to leap into a crater for 
shelter. The mortars shift their fire to new 
sectors, and the men leave the craters to 
advance from tree-stump to tree-slump, 
now crawling, now making a wild dash for 
it. A tail fir burns like a candle and illumines 
the entire forest. Some distance away trees 
are crashing to earth, burying men beneath 
them. Wc can hear faint groans.'* 

Meanwhile, the munition-carriers move 
deep^ into the night, through raging fire and 
burning bruvhwc^. until (h (7 reach the, 
battle-line, which is brilliantly lit by German 


flares. They crawl from trench to trench, 
sometimes up to their necks in water. 

‘ Everywhere men are on the alert. Even 
those who are off duty sleep with a rifle or 
grenade clutched in one hand. The munition 
convoy creeps ahead in a dazzling glare 
which dies down momentarily, leaving a dull, 
dark landscape. Snipers' bullets rip through 
the air around them. Some fall; others 
pause to find out whether they arc dead or 
only wounded. The wounded are quickly 
bandaged nnd hidden in craters. Men on 
their way back from the front line will carry 
them to the nearest dressing station. 


lAM. S. 1943, WtUnstVer I.222n4 dey 
North Africa.—Entmr eount*r*3u«ek* 
aitloaicd our treept from tiitit W. of 
flactur. 

Libra.—G«n. Leclerc’t Chad torcei 
capturod oucpoti of Oum-«l>Artn«b in 
th« Fetzan. 

Haditorranaan.—Aircraft from Mtica 
bombtd La Coulatca and Tunit. 

Rorma.—R.A.F. bomben atucktd Jap 
poaitloot naar Ahrab. 

AuatralafJa.—U.$. bomben raidad air- 
fiaid at Munda. 

U3.A.—Libaraton bombad Kuka. 

IAN. 7. Thurtdor l.223r<l dey 

Air.—R.A.F, raidad tha Ruhr. 
Ubfa.-F^Minp Franth f1rln| column 
ca^urad El uatrun In tha Fatzan. 

Haditarranaata.—U.S. hairy bombari 
raidad Rtlarmo «n dar<i(hc. 

Auatralaai*.-U.$. aircraft bombad 
Eowfainvilla and Rakata Bar ih Solomona. 
U.S.A.—libaratera a(Mn raidad Kitki. 

/AN. $. ftldmy l.224tt, day 

Soa.—Admiraftf innouncad that in taa 
battle off North Capa on Dae. 31. det- 
trorar Achaiea wa> tunk and Onalow 
dimapcd ; convor rcachad Ruwian portt 
wKhouc lOM. 

Air.—R.A.F. acain raidad tha Ruhr. 
North Africa.—U.S. aircraft attackad 
Axil concantraciona at Kairouan, 

Ruaiian Front.—German Sixth Armr 
trapped before Stalinfrad rejactad Ruuian 
ultimatum demandin( aurrandar. Soviet 
troopa occupied Zimovniki. 

Auetralaaia.—Three Jap trantporta in 
convor bound for Laa lunk br bomben. 

/AN. 9. Soturdar l.22Sth dor 

Air.—Ettan and tha Ruhr bombad br 
R.A.F. 

LJbfa.—Can. Laclerc'a Chad troops 
captured outpost of Brach In the Fcxzan. 

Ruaiian Front.—Heavy German 
countar-attacka rtpallad at Velikia Luk*. 

AuttroloaiL—In attempt to land 
raifrforcements at Lae 130 Jap aircraft 
ware deatroyed or damned. _ 

/AN. Iff, Sunday 1.226th dcf 

$oo.—AdmirUty announced loaa of 
aubmarvna Utmoac. 

LJbyo.—Bombinf and macMnt-fun 
attfcka on Axla troopa between Tripoli 
and NHuraca. 

North Jkfrica.—Oarlifht raid on La 
CooJatta by Alllad bon^era. 

Rormo.—R.A.F. mado day and night 
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attacka on Akyib ; U.S. aircrA wracked 
Mritnga bridge over Irrawaddy- 


/AN. H. IMondoy UZFlh day 

Air.—R.A.F. i-tavy bombari again 
attackad tha Ruhr. 

Mertb AFriao. German attacka on 
French troopa in Tuntcia wera rcpulaed. 

WoditorrawcoB.—Dayiifkt raid on 
Naplei. 

Riiaaion Front.—Soviet troopa 

occupied Caorgicvtk, Tiinaralniye Vody, 
Pyatigorsk and Kitlovodck in the Caucaairt. 

Aoatrxiaaio.—During night Jan. 1^11 
U.S. torpedo-beau torpedoed two Jap 
doftreyera and drove off othara attempt, 
mg to reinforce Guadalcanal. 

/AN. 11. Tuaadey 1,228th dey 

Air.—Another R.A.F. raid on tha Ruhr. 
North Africa.—U.S. Flying Fortraataa 
attacking Caital Benito air bate. Tripoli, 
deatroyed 16 cnamy aircraft in tha air and 
20 on the ground. 

Libya.-Murzuk. capital of Fozzan. and 
Sebhi. military ban. occupied by Gen. 
Lecicrc'i Chad larcei. 

Moditerranaan.—Targen in Crete. 
Sicily, and Lampedusa la. attackad by 
Allied aircraft. 

/AN. II. Wednaaday I.Zlfth day 

Sea.—Admiralty announced lots of 
corvette Plarigold. 

Air.—British and American bombers 


made daylight raids on Ulta. St. Omer, and 
Abbeville ; Eaaen and tha Ruhr had con¬ 
centrated night raid. 

tIbaatM Frwrt,—Soviet troops in 
Sulingrsd broka through to the western 
suburbs and eontolidacad their positions. 

Auotrolkoio.—Allied bombers and 
fighters made heavy raids on Lae and 
Stiamaua, New Guinoa, and Gasmata, New 
Britain. 

/AN. fd. Tboradoy 1.230th dey 

Air.—Noisy night raid on U-boat bua 
at Loriant. 

Russian Front.—Sevitc troops con¬ 
tinued CO advance in Caucaaus and on 
lower Don. 

Rtrrmo.—R.A.F. raided Akyab area by 
day and night. 

Austrolaala.—Allied troops broke 
through Jap positions at Sanananda in 
Papua. 

IAN. 1$. Friday UZfat day 

Sea.—Admiralty announced loss of 
destroyer Partridge. 

Air.—R.A.F. raided Cherbourg by day 
and Loriant by night. 

Libya.—Eighth Army started offensive 
at Buarac. 

Moditerranaan.—Our aubmarinas 
link three enemy aupply ahipa and 
damaged three more. 

India.—Three Jap aircraft ahot down 
by one fighter pilot in Calcutta diairicc. 


: Fiaah^ba vk bf 


1940 

January 8. flussion 44tfi Division 
routtd by Finns at Suomussolmi. 
/anuary 13. R.A.F., in hugest 

reconnaissance raid to <hte, 
dropped leoflets ot Vienno and 
-PfdfUFi- 


January 19. Kassah, Sudan. 
occupied by British troops. 


1941 

January 10. Cruiser SiNithorr^ton 
lost, aircraft-carrier Illustrious 
damaged by Axis air attack in 
Sicilian C/Mnnek Klisuro in 
A/bonia token by the Creeks. 


1942 

January 10. Jt^nese invaded 

Celebes. Dutch tost Indies. 

january—44-- Japanese rntarAd 

Kuala Lumpur, Aiofoya. 

January 12. Soirth Africans cap¬ 
tured Solium. 

January 13. In Libya, British troops 
accused Jedobia, on Gulf of Sirte. 

January 19. flussions recaptured 
Motoiric, on Moscow front. 


Australasia.-Widespread raids by 
U.S. aircraft on Jap bases In Solomons. 

/AN. 16, Soturday 1,232nd dey 

Air.—Strong force of R.A F. bombers 
raided Berlin: one aircraft lost. 

Libya.—Announced chat Gen. Laclcrc's 
forces had made coniact with Eighth Army. 

Rwaaia.—Soviet H.Q. announced open¬ 
ing of new offensive south of Voronezh ; 
town and riy. centre of Rostosh captured. 

Auetralaaia.-Five Jap shlpi lunk or 
damaged by Allied bombers at RabauL 
Cocserat.—trap Govt, announced itself 
at war with Germany. Italy and Japan. 

/AN. 17, Sunday t.233fd day 

Sea.—Admiralty announced loss of 
trawlers Horatio and Jura. 

Air.—R.A.F. again raided Berlin in 
strength; 32 bomMrs miuing. 

Libya.—Castel Benito, tlr-bue of 
Tripoli, heavily raided by Allied bombers. 

Rwesian Front.—Soviet troops cap¬ 
tured Mitterovo. on Vorenezh-Rostov rIy. 

India.—Enemy aircraft raided airticld 
In Chittagong area. 

Awetralasia.—Jap bomban and fighters 
raided Milne Bay, Papua. 

Homo Front.—In two night raids on 
London and S.E. England ten enemy 
bombers were destroyed. 

/AN. tl. Monday 1.234th day 

North Africa.—In Tunisia Germans 
gained tome ground S.W. of Pont du Fahs. 

Libya.—Eighth Army advancing on 
Tripoli passed through Misurata and 
reached Zliten ; Castel Benito air-base 
again heavily bombed. 

Rusaian Front.—Soviet troops 
occupied Sinytvino and ScMiistelburg and 
raised the aiege Leningrad. 

Awetralaeia.—Sanananda village In 
Papua captured by Allied troopa. 

/AN. 19, Tweadoy f.23S(h day 

Libya.—Our forces advancing towards 
TripoH closed in on Homs and Tarhunt ; 
Axis airfield at Castel Benito again bombed. 

Mediterranean.—In night operations 
■tnr 

13 tnemy vessels. 

Russian Front.—South of Voronezh, 
Soviet troops captured Kamensk and ily. 
lunction of Valuixi. 

India.—Small-scale enemy air raid on 
Calcutta area t two bombers dostroyed. 

CoAOral.—Announced that M. Marcel 
Peyrouton was appointed Governor- 
General of Algeria. 
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A CORRESPONDENT who sigiu himself 
* ‘ FairpUiy ’ ’ sends me a postcard from 
Harrow saying: Why is it that you 
are always boosting Scotch, Australian, Cana¬ 
dian, Indian, South African and other over¬ 
sea and foreign soldiers, sailors and airmen 
to the detriment of Endishmen who arc 
doiny the bulk of the hgnting by sea. land, 
and in the air ? ” 1 can assure him that we 
of The War Illustrated are conscious of no 
offence in this respect, nor can 1 regard hb 
complaint as a fair one. We are all with 
him in agreeing that Englishmen are doing 
the bulk of the fighting. He might have 
some cause for complaint if he had access to 
the American newspapers, but he doesn't 
accuse us, it will be noticed, of giving undue 
prominence to the Americans! The fact is 
that we attempt no discrimina¬ 
tion—which too readily leads 
to recrimination—in recording 
the news of the fighting as that 
reaches us from official and 
other sources. It stands to 
reason that as Scotland has a 
population of some 5,000,000 
and England has some 
41,000,000 there must be more 
Englishmen than Scotsmen in 
arms. Of all races the English 
have ever been the least given 
to national self-assertion and 
the readiest to give, without 
any trace of balousy, honour 
where it is due. Clearly the 
m^or part of the British fight¬ 
ing by land, sea. and air must 
bs done by Englishmen and 
perhaps that’s why too often 
" it goes without saying.” 

Personally I deprecate all 
“boosting” of fragmentary 
elements in the grand total of 
united British effort, which is 
the rigid, unbending backbone 
of this hght for freedom. 


'T'he things they say ! 1 was 
* reminded of the feature I 
run with this title in World 
Digest by the glossary of 
American terms given tn a 
leaflet issued by Che Navy, 
Army and Air Force Insti¬ 
tutes—N.A.A.F.I. for short— 
for the guidance of those 
ntembers of its staff who may 
be called upon to serve Ameri¬ 
can soldiers, sailors and air¬ 
men, whether in canteens, 
messing stores or offices. In 
When You Meet the Ameri¬ 
cans, Miss N.A.A.F.I. b 


rissoles in split rolls or between slices of 
bread. They arc informed that Americans 
call a biscuit a cracker, while to them biscuits 
are scones or ica-cakes. When they want 
filled meal they ask for it broiled. Choco¬ 
late and sweets are candy ; chipped potatoes 
arc french fried (to them chips arc potato 
crisps); porridge is known as oatmeal: a 
kipper is a smoked herring, and vegetable 
marrow is known as squash. What wc call 
beer or bitter, they call ale: beer to them 
means lager, while if they ask for their change 
in bills they will expect it in notes. Braces 
arc suspenders, sock suspenders are garters. 
And if the young lady behind the counter is 
informed by a solicitous customer that she 
has got a “run” she will know that it 
refers to a ladder in her slocking. 


warned that she must be prepared for sur¬ 
prises. “ The first time that an American 
soldier approaches the counter and says, 
* How’ya, baby?’ you will probably think 
he is t«ing impudent. By the time several 
dozen men have said it you may have come 
to the conclusion that all Americans arc 
’ fresh.’ Yet to them it will be merely the 
normal conversational opening, just as you 
might say, ‘Lovely day, isn’t it?’” 

'T'his understood, she is conjured to ” try 
^ not to appear shocked at some of their 
expressions. Many of these may sound 
remarkably like swearing to you, but in fact 
they are words in everyday use in America. 
U- will not occur to the-lad- from Ohio 
that you are not accustomed to hearing 
them used in front of girls.” What 
those words are is (tanializingly) left 
unstated. N.A.A.F.I.’s young ladies are told, 
however, that Hot Dogs are fried sausages in 
split rolls, and Hambur^rs arc savoury 


A T the end of the leaflet arc some Do’s 
and Don'ts. ” Don’t make fun of the 
American accent or vocabulary," Miss 
N.A.A.F.I. is told. “ Your own accent and 
words probably aeem just as odd to them.” 
” Don’t snub an American unless he has 
really deserved it.” ** Be a little more 
friendly than you normally would. ” ” Don’t 
talk about Chicago gangsters as if they 
represented 90 per cent of the population of 
America.” And ” Most important of all. 
remember (hat every time you lose your 
temper with an American, or refuse to under¬ 
stand hjs point of view, you arc fighting 
Hitler’s battles for him. Germany’s propa¬ 
ganda at the moment is directed mainly to 
-the task of siparaling Britain from .America. 
Don't help Hitler I ” 

“'T'HE picture that sank a battleship” is 
one of the 130phocographscontained 
in Coastal Command, prepared for tbe Air 
Ministry by tbe Ministry of Information and 


recently published by H.M. Stationery 
Office at 2s. You may have guessed that 
the battleship in question was the Bismarck, 
and the photo^aph that sealed her fate was 
taken by an aircraft of Coastal Command 
on May 21, 1941. In the course of a recon¬ 
naissance of the Norwegian coast the aircraft 
had flown as far north as Bergen, and there, 
reconnoitring the approaches to the port, 
the pilot discovered two warships, one of 
large size, at anchor in a small fjord. On his 
return to his base he made a cautious report 
of what he had seen to one of the station 
intelligence officers. They soon were sure 
where he had surmised. The Bismarck and 
(he Prin/ Eugen were out. 

Vou know the rest of the story. We devoted 
^ about a dozen pages to it in Volume 4 
(see pp. 580-583, and later). But you will 
not be averse to reading it again. Moreover, 
certain details arc now published which could 
not be revealed two years ago. Then, of 
course, there arc many other thrilling stories 
in Coastal Command. How 
could it be otherwise, when 
we are told that in fulfilment 
of their duties aircraft of 
Coastal Command between 
Sept. 3. 1939 and Sept. 30, 
1942 escorted 4,947 merchant 
cortvoys. attacked 587 D-boats, 
and flew some fiAy-five 
million miles ? Much of the 
Command’s work is unspecta¬ 
cular ; most of it is carried 
out hundreds of miles from 
land, beyond sight of witnesses, 
and leaves no record of stir¬ 
ring adventure, of thrilling 
escape. One has to take the 
somewhat stereotyped and 
colourless reports of the men 
who fly thcaircraA-unassum¬ 
ing heroes every one of them 
- -and read between the lines. 
Sometimes (we are reminded) 
there is no report. A plane 
flying on its solitary recon¬ 
naissance has not returned ... 

author's name appears 
^ on the title page of 
Coastal Command, but 1 under¬ 
stand that it is by Mr. St. 
George Saunders, who was also 
responsible for those previous 
best-sellers The Battle of Britain 
and Bomber Command. Some 
3,750,000 copies of the first 
were sold, and 1.250,000 of 
the second. The first impres¬ 
sion of Coastal Command ran 
to 400,000, heavily over-sub¬ 
scribed before publication, and 
a second is in course of pre¬ 
paration. Even before the War 
such figures would make the 
mouth water. Bui now, when 
our paper ration is but a fraction of what it 
was three years ago, well . . . 

W^iTH your appetite whetted by the official 
story, you may like to turn to Coastal 
Command at War, a well-illustrated book 
which takes us behind the scenes—into the 
H.Q. Operations Room, the Group Head¬ 
quarters, the stations, the aircraft themselves. 
Publish^ by Jarrolds at 7s. 6d., it is by 
” Squadron Leader Tom Dudley Gordon ”; 
according to the Evening Standard’s 
Londoner, “ Tom ” is Squadron Leader 
Guthrie, ” Dudley ” is Squadron Leader 
Barker, and * ‘ Gordon ’ ’ is Wing Commander 
Gordon Campbell. Vividly written, tbe book 
Cimtains a mass of informaticr. cenceming 
not only the Coastal Command’s operations, 
but its principal personalities and thore de¬ 
tails of everyday life which must be of parti¬ 
cular interest to those who have to stay at 
home and wait. It carries the story a year later 
than the point reached in Coastal Command. 


RMOOKg. D.S.O., ItN., oTIH.M.S. OmI«w. 
r»l*Mr in dnfancD of sn imn«rt«nt comrof Davnd 
31, IM2. ** Nnvnr wa* etiam »avtlil*t Rnnr Ir 
dactnmd Mr. A. V. AluMdnr, Hrrt Lord ^ 
i'aoto, Jantt Jnoms 








